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Foreign  Student 
Insurance  Offered 
by  Blue  Cross 


A PRIVATE  HEALTH  INSURER 
has  agreed  to  insure  foreign 
students  losing  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan  coverage  on  June  30. 

In  an  arrangement  with  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
reached  earlier  this  month,  Ontario 
Blue  Cross  will  provide  benefits  cov- 
erage almost  identical  to  OHIP,  said 
Dan  Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning).  The  new  plan,  which 
takes  effect  July  1,  will  be  compulso- 
ry for  international  students  and  their 
dependents  unless  they  have  similar 
insurance  outside  Canada.  Annual  pre- 
miums will  be  $496;  for  two  people, 
$1,013;  and  for  three  or  more,  $1,570. 


Inside 


In  South  Africa  the  Africans 

are  learning  to  speak  up  and  the 
whites  are  learning  to  listen.  At 
U of  T,  130  retiring  faculty  members 
have  taught  and  listened  to  200,000 
students.  Bits  & Pieces  Page  8 

Reducing  funding  is 
counter-productive 

By  scaling  back  its  grants  to 

universities,  the  government  is  only 
adding  to  its  woes.  Funding  cutbacks 
equal  a downward  economic  spiral, 
says  a recent  report.  Page  4 


“I  think  it’s  a very  good  price,  given 
the  coverage,”  said  Lang,  who  was 
part  of  the  COU  committee  that  ne- 
gotiated the  deal  with  Blue  Cross.  “I 
really  don’t  think  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  get  that  kind  of  coverage  for 
much  less.” 

This  view  is  not  shared  by  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Educational 
Workers.  It  is  suing  the  provincial 
government  over  its  March  decision 
to  stop  insuring  international  stu- 
dents, faculty,  post-doctoral  fellows 
and  other  foreign  workers  in  an  effort 
to  save  about  $48  million  a year. 

“It  will  be  very  difficult  for  many 
students  to  come  up  with  $500,”  said 
Sean  DiGiovanna,  an  external  rep- 
resentative with  CUEW,  Local  2, 
which  represents  about  3,000  teach- 
ing assistants  at  U of  T.  Currently 
foreign  students  do  not  pay  any  pre- 
miums for  health  coverage.  “Tuition 
fees  are  increasing  while  funding  is 
decreasing  and  when  you  add  having 
to  pay  for  health  coverage  for  your 
family,  you  are  looking  at  a real  in- 
creased burden  on  international 
students.” 

The  new  plan,  like  OHIP,  will 
cover  physicians’  services,  including 
psychiatric  care,  and  hospital  atten- 
tion but  some  benefits  will  be  limit- 
ed to  keep  costs  low,  Lang  says  in  a 
memorandum  distributed  to 
Academic  Board  June  2.  Among 
other  benefits,  the  plan  will  pay  for: 
hospital  stays  at  a daily  rate  of  up  to 
2.5  times  the  fee  charged  to  Ontario 
residents;  pregnancy  and  out-of- 
countiy  health  services  except  in  the 
participant’s  home  country,  benefits 
to  common-law  and  same-sex  spous- 
es; care  for  self-inflicted  injury,  and 
a repatriation  benefit  of  $10,000  to 
cover  return  to  the  home  country  in 
case  of  total  disability  or  death. 

CUEW,  DiGiovanna  said,  be- 
lieves the  plan  will  not  be  as  good  as 

~ See  INSURANCE:  Page  2 ~ 


Outstanding  in  His  Field 


Cito  Gaston,  general  manager  of  the  two-in-a-row  World  Series  champion  Toronto  Blue  Jays,  joined  U ofT  students 
in  swapping  a baseball  cap  for  a cap  and  gown  when  he  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  on  Friday.  “I've  been  learn- 
ing on  the  job,  ” he  told  the  graduating  class  of  health  sciences  students.  “ You  have  had  the  benefit  of  great 
and  knowledgeable  professors.  ” Gaston  was  honouredfor  his  outstanding  managerial  skills  which  make  him  “the  very 
model  of a modem  major  manager,  ” Professor  Bruce  Kidd,  director  of  the  School  of  Physical  & Health  Education,  said 
in  his  citation.  Congratulating  the  students  on  earning  their  degrees,  Gaston  advised  the  class  of  94  that  taking  responsibility 
for  one’s  actions  and  showing  respect  for  others  are  life’s  additional  keys  to  success. 

Solving  the  Riddle 


Building  for 
Erindale  students 


What  is fun,  requires  ingenuity  and  is  attracting  a lot  of  attention  in  academic  circles ? 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


Erindale  College  kicked  off 

its  $6  million  student  centre  building 
campaign  May  31.  By  biding  its  time 
and  establishing  community  contacts, 
the  college  is  already  more  than 
halfway  to  its  goal.  Page  5 

Concordia  releases 
investigative  reports 

Concordia  University  has 
published  two  reports,  written  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Valery  Fabrikant 
shootings.  Forum  Page  12 


First-  Clown-.  What  is  he  that  builds  stronger 
than  either  the  mason,  the  shipwright  or  the 
carpenter? 

Second  Clown : The  gallows-maker;  for  that  frame 
outlives  a thousand  tenants. 

Hamlet,  act  V,  scene  iii 

Riddles.  They  come  in  many  forms  with 

varying  lengths  and  have  been  part  of  our  litera- 
ture for  thousands  of  years. 

Historians  believe  that  humans,  puzzled  by 
occurrences  in  nature,  invented  oral  riddles  long 
before  they  created  script  and  that  many  of  the 


earliest  written  enigmas  are  versions  of  these  older, 
spoken  ones. 

Professor  Eleanor  Cook  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Victoria  College  has  been  intrigued 
by  this  form  of  word  play  for  over  a decade.  A lit- 
erary critic  and  theorist  who  specializes  in  19th- 
and  20th-century  poetry,  Cook  is  about  to  embark 
on  a comprehensive  study  of  riddles. 

The  project,  tentatively  entitled  Riddles  & 
Reading:  A Study  of  the  Figure  of  Enigma,  is  set 
to  begin  in  January  and  will  examine  the  structure 
and  function  of  literary  riddles.  These  riddles  are 
constructed  specifically  around  the  written  form 
and  are  found  in  literature  from  Aesop’s  Fables  and 


the  Bible  to  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  J.R.R. 
Tolkien’s  tales.  They  are  usually  more  complex 
than  oral  or  folk  riddles  with  elaborate  rhyming 
patterns  and  metaphors. 

Cook  hopes  to  shed  some  light  on  what  a rid- 
dle actually  is  and  why  we  seem  to  feel  a need  to 
solve  them  and  the  other  mysteries  in  life.  “There 
is  some  instinct  deep  in  us  that  makes  us  enjoy 
these  kinds  of  games,”  she  says.  “It’s  as  if  part  of 
us  were  convinced  that  the  reading  of  small  things 
may  really  affect  our  life  in  certain  circumstances 
and  I dare  say  that  in  some  cases  it  does.” 

~ See  Page  3 ~ 


ANDRE  SOUROUJON 


Two  win  literary  awards 

Roger  Greenwald,  a senior  tutor  at  Innis  College, 

and  Professor  Norman  Doidge  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and 
the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry  have  won  CBC/ Saturday 
Night  Literary  Competition  awards,  valued  at  $10,000  each. 
Greenwald  won  in  the  poetry  category  while  Doidge  was  a win- 
ner in  the  personal  essay  contest.  Greenwald;  the  winner  of  sev- 
eral national  writing  awards,  founded  Innis’  Writers’  Workshop 
in  1969  and  as  its  instructor  has  led  workshops  in  poetry  and 
fiction  at  the  college  ever  since.  Doidge,  who  heads  the  Clarke’s 
assessment  clinic  and  the  psychotherapy  centre,  has  also  won 
many  literary  prizes,  including  the  E.J.  Pratt  Prize  for  poetry. 
Both  winning  entries  will  be  published  this  summer  in  Saturday 
Night  magazine. 


Historical  atlas  lauded 

The  editors,  cartographers  and  others  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  have  been  re- 
warded for  their  efforts  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada’s 


Centenary  Medal.  The  medal  is  given  to  those  who  make  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  society’s  objective  of  promoting 
learning  and  research  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  three- 
volume  work  was  published  by  U of  T Press  over  the  period 
1987-1993. 


Discovering  Science  video  honoured 

A VIDEO  THAT  ADDRESSES  THE  PROBLEM  OF  LOW  ENROLMENT 
of  women  in  science  and  engineering  has  won  four  awards. 
Discovering  Science,  in  which  young  women  find  out  more 
about  careers  in  science  by  visiting  engineering  and  science 
professors  at  U of  T,  is  a Bellair  Communications  Ltd./ 


U of  T Media  Centre  production  and  has  been  distributed  across 
the  province  to  schools  teaching  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine. 
The  International  Television  & Video  Association  gave  the 
22-minute  video  a bronze  medal  in  its  public  service/public 
relations  category,  the  Association  for  Media  8c  Technology 
Education  in  Canada,  an  award  of  excellence;  the  National 
Educational  Film  8c  Video  Festival  in  Oakland,  California,  a 
bronze  in  the  career  video  category,  and  the  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
International  Educational  Film  Festival,  a best  of  category. 


Sessle  wins  Danish  prize 

Professor  Barry  Sessle,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 

Dentistry,  has  won  the  Pindborg  prize,  awarded  every  two 
years  for  excellence  in  research  and  oral  biology.  The  prize  is 
named  for  Professor  Jens  Pindborg  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen;  Sessle  accepted  his  cash  award  and  certificate  at 
a ceremony  in  Copenhagen  April  11.  Sessle  was  selected  by  an 
international  panel  that  praised  his  research  on  orofacial  pain 
and  his  ability  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  work  to  the 
professional  community. 


In  Brief 


Help  for  Kids 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Speech  Pathology  can  help 
children  who  are  developing  normally  but  are  slow  in  learning  to  talk.  The 
Hanen  Program  for  Parents  shows  parents  how  to  teach  their  children  new 
words  and  put  words  together  into  short  sentences.  The  12- week  program, 
which  begins  in  September,  will  be  taught  by  a speech-language  pathol- 
ogist at  the  Centenary  Health  Centre  in  Scarborough  and  the  Hanen 
Centre  in  Toronto.  For  more  information,  call  Maureen  O’Keefe  at 
978-7088. 


Stren  receives  $500,000  grant 

Professor  Richard  Stren,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Urban 
8c  Community  Studies,  has  received  a $500,000  grant  from  the  World 
Bank.  The  funds  will  allow  members  of  the  centre  to  proceed  with  the 
second  phase  of  the  Global  Urban  Research  Initiative.  The  project  seeks 
to  improve  networking  among  urban  researchers  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  and  to  set  research  priorities.  The  second  phase  will  in- 
volve consulting  with  researchers  to  plan  a permanent  body  that  supports 
international  urban  research.  “We’re  particularly  pleased  to  have  received 
this  generous  grant  in  part  because  it  is  the  first  time  the  bank  has  given 
a substantial  grant  to  a group  outside  the  bank  in  the  urban  field,”  Stren 
said.  “It  is  also  a vote  of  confidence  in  the  large-scale  network  of  researchers 
we  have  established  here  at  the  University,  in  cooperation  with  groups  all 
over  the  third  world.” 


Bernstein  named  institute’s  director 

Professor  Alan  Bernstein  of  the  Departments  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics  and  Medical  Biophysics  has  been  appointed  director 
of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital’s  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute  effective 
July  1.  He  succeeds  University  Professor  Emeritus  Louis  Siminovich,  who 
will  become  director  emeritus.  Bernstein  is  a member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Medical  Research 
Council  and  is  also  a member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  scientific  journals 
including  Molecular  and  Cell  Biology,  Cell  Growth  and  Differentiation  and 
Mammalian  Genome. 


Cannons  return  to  U of  T 


The  cannons  are  back  at  Hart  House  Circle.  Eighteen  months 
ago  the  two  historic  relics  were  removed  and  refurbished,  courtesy  of  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Association  and  TransCanada  Pipelines.  After 
being  sandblasted,  desalinated  and  restored,  the  cannons  were  mounted 
on  new  oak  carriages  and  unveiled  at  a ceremony  June  3.  The  cannons  orig- 
inally belonged  to  French  ships  that  were  sunk  by  the  British  during  a 1758 
siege  of  Louisbourg,  the  capital  of  lie  Royale  (now  Cape  Breton  Island). 


The  Final  Hour 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 
OHIP.  The  union  fears  it  will  not 
provide  adequate  coverage  for  hos- 
pital stays,  that  premiums  will  esca- 
late in  future  years  and  that  students 
requiring  extensive  health  benefits 
will  be  sent  home  at  a certain  point 
under  the  repatriation  clause. 

The  plan  will  not  pay  for  care  to 
people  who  are  terminally  ill  if  their 
condition  existed  when  they  entered 
Canada.  Professor  Arthur  Sheps  of 
the  Division  of  Humanities  at 
Scarborough  told  the  board  he  is 
concerned  about  this  clause.  “A 
whole  range  of  people  will  be  ex- 
cluded” from  coverage  such  as  those 
with  multiple  sclerosis,  cancer  and 
AIDS,  Sheps  said.  Vice-Provost 
Carolyn  Tuohy  said  many  details  of 
the  plan  are  still  being  worked  out. 
The  board  will  be  briefed  in  the  fall. 

Meanwhile  CUEW  sought  an  in- 
junction during  the  week  of  June  6 to 
stop  the  province  from  cutting  OHIP 
benefits  until  all  appeals  are  heard 
by  the  courts.  People  have  15  days  to 
appeal.  Over  200  students  at  U of  T 
have  already  appealed,  said 
DiGiovanna,  adding  the  union 
hoped  the  injunction  would  be 
handed  down  this  week. 

CUEW,  acting  on  behalf  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  groups  that 
have  formed  a Coalition  for 
International  Students,  will  argue 
the  health  coverage  cut  violates  the 
Ontario  and  Canada  Health  Acts  as 
well  as  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  8c  Freedoms. 


Summer 

Schedule 

The  summer  issues  of 

The  Bulletin  will  be  published  on 
July  25  and  August  22.  The  deadline 
for  receipt  of  events  listings  and 
booking  of  display  ads  for  the  next 
issue  is  July  11.  Editorial  material 
and  classified  ads  should  be  in  The 
Bulletin  offices  at  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  second  floor,  by  July  15. 


With  looks  of  concentration  and  anticipation,  graduands  from  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  listen  to  speeches  from  honorary  degree  recipients  University 
Professors  Emeriti  Ursula  Franklin  and  Boris  Stoicheff  and  UBC president 
David  Strangway  and  await  their  own  convocation  June  7 at  Convocation  HalL 
U ofTwill  award  18  honorary  degrees  this  spring  to  individuals  such  as  MP Jean 
Augustine,  aboriginal  storyteller  Basil Johnston,  architect  Raymond  Moriyama, 
former  Ontario  premier  David  Peterson  and  comedian  Frank  Shuster. 
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DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


More  Internal 
Candidates  Hired 


Stepping  Up  to  Fitness 


Fitness  leader  Karen  Lewis  takes  her  charges  through  their paces  in  a step  class  during  Fitweek  94  at  the  Athletic  Centre. 
The  Department  of  Athletics  & Recreation  celebrated  Canada ’s  Fitweek  May  30-June  3 with  a variety  of  activities  from 
campus  walks  and  fun  runs  to  an  in-line  skating  clinic. 


Hong  Kong  Office  Contemplated 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

INTERNAL  CANDIDATES  FILLED 
54  percent  of  all  U of  T job 
vacancies  between  Aug.  1 and  Jan. 
31,  up  from  39  percent  a year  earli- 
er, says  a report. 

However,  the  progress  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  External 
Hiring  notes  that  more  than  half  the 
jobs  filled  during  this  period  were 
for  temporary  rather  than  permanent 
work.  It  adds  that  its  efforts  to  place 
internal  applicants  has  not  shortened 
the  list  of  released  U ofT  staff  wait- 
ing to  be  re-employed  by  the 
University.  That  list  increased  to  63 
in  January  from  40  a year  earlier. 

The  five-member  committee, 
composed  of  administration  and 
staff  representatives,  was  established 
last  summer  as  part  of  the  social 
contract  negotiations  between  the 
U of  T Staff  Association  and  ad- 
ministration. It  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue its  work  until  the  end  of  the 
social  contract  period  in  mid-1996. 


Noah  Meltz 


In  an  interview  Professor  Noah 
Meltz,  chair  of  the  committee,  said  the 
group  has  accomplished  several  goals. 
It  has  adhered  to  its  mandate  that  en- 
sures qualified  internal  applicants  are 
not  overlooked  when  a job  becomes 
available;  stressed  the  importance  of 
staff  training  and  development;  and 
worked  towards  changing  the 
University  climate  so  departments 
and  divisions  more  readily  consider 
internal  candidates  rather  than  au- 
tomatically seeking  external  ones. 

“We  have  tried  to  work  with  the 
University  community  to  ensure  they 


have  exhausted  every  procedure  inside 
to  identify  available  candidates  before 
proceeding  externally,”  Meltz  said. 
“To  the  best  of  our  understanding,  I 
think  we  have  met  that  objective.” 

UTSA  president  John  Malcolm 
said  he  believes  the  committee  has 
worked  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
information  it  receives  from  the 
hiring  units.  One  of  the  group’s  most 
significant  achievements  is  its 
confirmation  that  many  U of  T 
employers  are  still  reluctant  to  hire 
internal  candidates  and  those  on  the 
release  list  and  to  retrain  employees, 
he  said.  “I  get  the  sense  that  there 
probably  still  isn’t  a great  deal  of 
commitment  in  some  departments 
to  do  this.” 

Meltz  said  the  committee  permits 
external  searches  only  after  a hiring 
unit  proves  that  no  qualified  insiders 
are  available  or  can  be  trained  with- 
in a reasonable  time.  No  external 
searches  can  take  place  before  the 
committee  has  given  its  authoriza- 
tion. The  committee,  however, 
cannot  require  a unit  to  hire  a par- 
ticular candidate,  he  emphasized. 

The  report  states  there  were  199 
jobs  posted  during  the  six-month 
period;  about  160  were  filled  and  at 
least  half  of  these  by  internal  candi- 
dates. Committee  member  Les 
Babbage,  director  of  employment 
and  staff  relations  in  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources,  said  the  suc- 
cessful internal  applicants  were 
employees  on  temporary  appoint- 
ments moving  to  other  temporary  or 
continuing  positions,  those  whose 
temporary  jobs  were  ending  and  staff 
seeking  promotions. 

Departments  sought  approval  for 
external  searches  in  88  cases.  In  46  of 
the  cases,  no  University  staff  applied 
for  the  advertised  openings  so  most 
of  the  job  vacancies  received  auto- 
matic external  search  approval.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  internal 
applicants,  the  report  says,  may  be 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  jobs  were  either  temporary  or 
part-time. 

For  the  other  42  cases  that  had 
internal  applicants,  the  committee 
permitted  external  searches  in  all  but 
four  because  internal  candidates  were 
deemed  “either  unqualified  or  not 
trainable  in  a reasonable  time,”  the 
report  adds. 


BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 

UOF  T SHOULD  CONSIDER 
establishing  an  office  in  Hong 
Kong  to  enhance  fund  raising,  stu- 
dent recruitment  and  academic  ties, 
says  chief  development  officer  Jon 
Dellandrea. 

“It’s  not  enough  to  have  the  pres- 
ident breeze  through  Hong  Kong 
every  couple  of  years,”  Dellandrea 
said  in  an  interview.  “We  have  to  re- 
ally cultivate  these  friendships  and 
close  connections.  We  have  to  have 
staying  power.” 

Dellandrea  was  part  of  a U of  T 
delegation  that  visited  the  Far  East 
last  month.  It  included  President 
Robert  Prichard,  Professor  Heather 
Munroe-Blum,  vice-president 


(research  and  international  relations), 
and  Rivi  Frankie,  director  (alumni 
and  development).  Among  the  visit’s 
achievements  was  a commitment  by 
U of  T’s  Hong  Kong  alumni  associ- 
ation to  establish  a foundation  to 
support  scholarships  and  bursaries 
for  Hong  Kong  students  who  might 
not  otherwise  attend  U of  T. 

There  is  also  fertile  ground  to 
strengthen  academic  ties,  Munroe- 
Blum  said.  In  1992  Prichard  signed 
a partnership  agreement  in  Toronto 
with  the  vice-chancellors  of  the 
Chinese  University  of  Hong  Kong 
and  the  University  of  Hong  Kong;  it 
resulted  in  research  collaboration  and 
student  exchanges.  The  fields  of 
mathematics,  medicine  and  studies 
relating  to  Hong  Kong  society, 


among  others,  have  emerged  as  po- 
tential areas  for  more  partnerships. 

There  would  have  to  be  consider- 
able consultation  within  U of  T be- 
fore a Hong  Kong  office  could  be 
established,  Dellandrea  acknowl- 
edged. A business  plan  would  have  to 
be  developed  in  advance,  assessing  the 
office’s  potential  for  paying  for  itself 
and  generating  income  for  U of  T. 

During  the  Far  East  trip  Munroe- 
Blum  attended  meetings  in  Beijing 
and  Singapore  aimed  at  extending 
U of  T’s  academic  ties  in  Asia.  There 
was  “strong,  substantial  agreement” 
to  undertake  cooperative  research  in 
telecommunications,  law,  environ- 
mental science,  biotechnology,  pub- 
lic finance  and  mathematical  science, 
said  Munroe-Blum. 


i ~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 

The  word  “riddle,”  she  explains,  originates 
from  the  same  root  as  the  word  “read.”  The 
1993  version  of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
defines  a riddle  as  “a  question  or  statement 
intentionally  phrased  to  require  ingenu- 
ity in  ascertaining  its  answer  or  meaning.” 
Riddles  appear  in  many  forms.  A co- 
nundrum, for  example,  is  a very  simple 
riddle  whose  answer  contains  a pun;  a 
spoof  riddle  is  actually  a joke  — the  ques- 
tion seems  to  suggest  a witty  answer 
which  instead  turns  out  to  be  obvious  or 
silly:  Disciple:  Can  a dog  have  a Buddha 
nature?  Master:  Bow  wow. 

Most  riddles,  Cook  says,  are  full  of 
humour  and  that  is  probably  why  we  find 
them  so  appealing.  “We  might  learn  some- 
thing from  a riddle  but  we  are  more  likely  to 
have  fun  exercising  our  minds,”  she  says. 


“People  need  to  play,  it’s  one  of  life’s  great 
pleasures.” 

In  literature,  riddles  are  often  used  to  decide 
contests  of  wit,  with  those  unable  to  decipher 


them  often  meeting  an  untimely  death.  A clas- 
sic example  of  this  “neck  riddle,  because  some- 
one’s neck  is  on  the  line,”  is  Greek  mythology’s 


Riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  she  says.The  Sphinx,  a 
winged  monster  with  a lion’s  body  and  the 
head  and  breasts  of  a woman,  sat  on  a cliff 
outside  Thebes  and  asked  those  who  walked  by 


“What  is  it  that  goe^on  four  legs  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  two  at  noon  and  on  three  in  the 
evening?”  When  unable  to  produce  a correct 


answer,  the  passersby  were  killed.  Oedipus, 
however,  guessed  the  answer  by  saying,  “Man 
crawls  on  all  fours  as  a baby,  walks  upright  in 
the  prime  of  fife  and  uses  a staff  in  old  age.” 
Mortified  at  having  her  riddle  solv  :d, 
the  Sphinx  threw  herself  off  the  cliff. 

Cook  says  her  study  of  riddles  will 
probably  “wander  back  to  ancient 
Greece,”  but  the  period  she  is  most  in- 
terested in  is  from  1850  to  the  present. 
Riddles,  although  always  popular  es- 
pecially with  children,  reigned  supreme 
in  Europe  between  the  17th  and  19th 
centuries.  Granted  a two-year  sabbat- 
ical by  the  University,  Cook  will  ana- 
lyze the  riddles  of  Emily  Dickinson 
and  Lewis  Carroll,  among  others.  She 
was  recently  awarded  fellowships  by  the  Canada 
Council,  New  York’s  Guggenheim  Foundation 
and  U of  T’s  Connaught  Committee. 
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Stinginess  Aggravating 
Recession,  Report  Says 


Bursting  with  Enthusiasm 


Varsity  Arena  was  the  scene  of  lots  of  hugging,  kissing,  handshaking  and  renewing  of  acquaintance  at  a Spring  Reunion 
luncheon  June  4.  The  annual  alumni  weekend,  attended  by  about  3,500  graduates,  featured  a garden  party  at  the 
president’s  house,  walking  and  bus  tours  of  the  campus  and  a book  fair  sponsored  by  the  Faculty  of Arts  & Science. 


Ministry  Considers  Supercomputer 


The  Ministry  of  Education 

8c  Training  is  planning  to  buy 
a new  supercomputer  to  assist  re- 
search and  development  work.  The 
project  may  cost  about  $30  million 
over  a five-year  period. 

A supercomputing  committee 
composed  of  six  university,  four  pri- 
vate sector  and  four  government 
representatives  submitted  a business 
plan  to  the  Treasury  Board  in 


December.  It  was  approved  in  January. 
The  ministry  is  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assembling  a board  that  will 
fine-tune  the  plan  for  final  approval. 

The  Ontario  Centre  for  Large 
Scale  Computation,  located  at  U of  T, 
closed  March  31,  1992.  Last  year 
U of  T purchased  a KSR1  highly 
parallel  computer.  Its  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  scientists  at  U of  T 
but  it  is  also  available  to  researchers 


from  elsewhere. 

The  provincial  government’s  plan 
envisions  a machine  with  a dozen 
nodes  “scattered  across  the  province,” 
in  universities,  colleges,  industry  and 
business,  said  David  Coulter,  a group 
leader  of  partnership  and  research 
policy  at  the  ministry.  No  one  expects 
the  proposed  facility  to  cover  100 
percent  of  its  costs;  20  percent  seems 
“reasonable,”  he  said. 


The  provincial  government 
has  made  the  recession  worse 
by  reducing  grants  to  universities, 
according  to  a study  by  an  economics 
professor  at  McMaster  University. 

For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  Ontario  universities  in 
1992,  universities  generated  $4  in 
economic  activity,  says  Professor  Atif 
Kubursi  in  his  study,  The  Economic 
Impact  of  University  Expenditure. 
By  cutting  back  on  grants  the  gov- 
ernment has  exacerbated  a down- 
ward economic  spiral. 

“The  major  problem  with  the  re- 
cession is  that  it  feeds  on  itself.  By  re- 
ducing grants  to  the  universities,  the 
government  is  reducing  all  activities 
of  the  universities  and  all  its  indirect 
and  induced  activities,”  Kubursi  said 
in  an  interview.  Indirect  activities  are 
purchases  by  employees  and  suppli- 
ers of  the  university,  induced  effects 
result  from  the  spending  by  workers 
who  benefit  from  indirect  and  direct 
purchases. 

Ontario  universities  spent  over 
$4.1  billion  on  all  their  activities  in 
1992;  the  government  provided 
grants  of  $2.2  billion.  As  a result  of 
university  expenditures  Kubursi  es- 
timated the  provincial  economy  ben- 
efited by  $8.4  billion.  “We  all  know 
that  universities  make  a number  of 
economic  contributions  but  we 
didn’t  expect  the  kinds  of  numbers 
we  got,”  he  said. 

The  study  was  not  meant  to  mea- 
sure the  primary  contributions  made 


by  universities,  such  as  the  provision 
of  education  and  the  training  of 
professionals,  but  secondary  ones. 
Universities  are  major  employers  and 
customers  in  their  local  communities. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  uni- 
versities have  a beneficial  economic 
impact,  their  contribution  to  educa- 
tion and  the  community’s  cultural 
life  cannot  be  overlooked,  said 
Professor  Bill  Graham,  president  of 
the  U ofT  Faculty  Association. 

“I  would  worry  if  the  only  justifi- 
cation for  increasing  funding  would 
be  along  narrow  economic  lines.  There 
are  ethical  and  aesthetic  dimensions 
over  and  above  the  economic  di- 
mensions,” Graham  said.  “It’s  good 
to  point  out  the  economic  benefits 
but  we  have  to  go  beyond  them  and 
concern  ourselves  with  the  societal 
and  political  value  of  universities  as 
creators  of  knowledge.  These  ab- 
stract goals  can’t  easily  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  economy.” 

Kubursi  estimated  that  universities, 
their  affiliated  colleges  and  indus- 
tries that  supply  materials  used  by 
these  institutions  employed  almost 
97,000  full-time  staff.  This  is  more 
than  all  the  people  employed  by  the 
Ontario  textile,  pulp  and  paper  or 
chemical  and  chemical  products 
industries. 

Universities,  he  added,  “usually 
bring  top-notch  jobs  to  communities 
with  highly  educated  people  who  are 
earning  salaries  at  the  high  end  of  the 
pay  scale.” 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  ’til  1 1p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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Watercolours  of  the  St.  George  Campus 
by  Gabor  P.  Mezei,  osa,  sca 

Ideal  as  retirement  presents.Twenty  to  choose  from.  Commissions  for  specific 
subjects  accepted.  Water  colours  from  $170  to  $550.  Oils  from  $950  to  $1,750. 

in  Gallery  Gabor  Ltd. 

587  Markham  Street  (15  min.  walk  from  U of  T),  Toronto,  Ontario  M6G  2L7 
Telephone:  (416)534-1839 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  — 2 p.m.  - 6 p.m.  Or  by  appointment. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's  cut $13 

Women’s  cut ....  $17 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results” 


MONDAYFRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


Serving  the  University  community  for  over  40  years 


World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 
323  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
(416)  979-2171  Fax:  979-2626 

Use  your  University  Travel  Card 
(American  Express  or  Diners  Club/enRoute) 


Midsummer  Celebration 

Saturday,  June  18th- 
Sunday,June  19th,  1994 
$21.00  with  bus 
$18.00  with  own  transportation 

includes  lunch,  supper,  overnight  stay  & breakfast, 
bring  sleeping  bags  or  blankets  and  a tent  if  you 
want  to  sleep  outside 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  11:00  am  Saturday 
and  return  from  the  Farm  at  11:00  am  Sunday 

If  you  wish  to  cycle  to  the  Farm,  registration  and 
information  at  the  Membership  Services  Office  — 978-4733 

• • Children’s  Rates  Available  • • 

Pets  are  not  permitted  at  the  Farm 

Tickets  and  information  available  at  the  Porter’s  Desk 
978-2452 

Sauna  • Swimming  • Tour  of  the  Farm  • Baseball 
Karaoke  • Star-gazing  • Kite-flying  • Bonfire  • Fireworks 
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Patience  and  Persistence 


Er indales  fundraising  strategy  for  student  centre  earns  dividends 

BY  ALFRED  HOLDEN 


Everyone  knows 
who  won  the  race 
between  the  tortoise  and 
the  hare  but  what  would 
the  outcome  be  if  the 
best  features  of  both 
were  combined  to  form 
something  new? 

They’re  working  on  it 
at  Erindale  College  but 
the  project  has  nothing 
to  do  with  biology.  The 
notion  of  patience  meet- 
ing swiftness  reflects 
Erindale’s  strategy  for 
its  new  student  centre. 

On  May  31  the  col- 
lege launched  a $6  million 
building-fund  campaign 
at  an  event  attended  by 
students,  faculty,  staff  and 
members  of  the  local 
community.  More  than 
S3. 5 million  has  already 
been  pledged. 

The  need  for  a stu- 
dent centre  on  the  Mississauga  campus  dates  from 
Erindale’s  beginnings  in  the  1960s. 

The  idea  “goes  way  back  to  when  the  great  plans  for 
Erindale  were  laid  out  in  1965  or  66,”  Principal 
Desmond  Morton  says.  “A  student  centre  was  one  of  the 
many  things  that  was  included.”  But  the  heady  60s  be- 
came the  inflationary  70s;  when  the  provincial  govern- 
ment began  hitting  post-secondary  education  with  major 
budget  cuts  in  the  early  1970s,  Erindale  was  still  miss- 
ing a recreation  and  athletics  wing  and  the  anticipated 
student  centre. 

The  most  recent  setback  arrived  in  1990  when  plans 
for  a major  fundraising  campaign  coincided  with  the 
recession.  So  seriously  did  this  plunge  in  the  economy 
affect  fundraising  potential  that  the  planned  campaign 
was  postponed,  says  Peter  Skov,  student  centre  campaign 
assistant.  _ 

But  Erindale  didn’t  give  up.  Work  shifted  behind  the 
scenes,  Morton  recalled  in  an  interview.  “The  advice  we 
got  was  don’t  do  it  now,  do  something  else.  So  we  de- 
veloped our  contacts.”  Rather  than  chase  after  millions, 
Erindale  launched  a more  modest  equipment  campaign, 
targeting  the  industrial  and  commercial  firms  in  Peel  and 
Halton  regions.  The  results  were  encouraging.  “We 
could  re-equip  our  labs  and  we  spent  time,  in  effect, 
learning  about  people,  trying  to  broaden  the  circle.  You 
make  friends  and  you  make  people  aware.” 

The  students  also  helped  out.  In  a 1991  referendum 
they  approved  an  annual  $45  levy  per  full-time  student 


for  the  centre.  Part-time 
students  later  approved  a 
contribution  of  $15  a 
year.  If  all  goes  as 
planned,  by  the  time 
work  begins  on  the 
building  the  student 
contribution  will  be  ap- 
proaching $1.2  million. 

The  1990  campaign 
envisaged  an  $8  million, 
36,000  square-foot  com- 
plex with  swimming 
pool.  While  this  seems 
impossible,  a student 
centre  users  committee 
reported  costs  could  be 
reduced  by  25  percent 
with  fewer  frills. 

Meanwhile  other 
events  conspired  to 
favour  Erindale’s  centre. 
In  the  spring  of  1994 
there  were  no  other 
capital  projects  in 
Mississauga  looking  for 
private  sector  funding,  says  Steve  Taylor,  president  of  the 
Erindale  College  Students  Union.  Donors  who  gave 
to  Erindale’s  equipment  campaign  were  approached 
again;  two  friends  of  Erindale,  developers  Ignat  Kaneff 
and  Marco  Muzzo,  agreed  to  join  the  campaign  as  co- 
chairs and  also  made  major  donations. 

During  the  winter  Mississauga  architects  Stark  Spragge 
8c  Co.  prepared  conceptions  of  the  building  and  its 
location  on  campus.  As  now  envisaged  the  two-storey 
complex  will  be  located  at  a pedestrian  traffic  mid-point 
next  to  the  Crossroads  Building.  It  will  provide  a social 
and  cultural  centre  including  study  space,  a lounge, 
bistro,  meeting  areas,  room  for  student  associations  and 
a recreational  centre  with  health  and  fitness  facilities. 

This  conception,  Skov  notes,  will  not  be  the  final 
design  but  is  meant  to  give  people  “a  sense  of  what  will 
go  into  the  building.”  Before  tenders  are  invited  the 
rest  of  the  funds  must  be  raised  and  Governing  Council’s 
approval  given.  On  paper  the  ground  breaking  is  three 
years  off.  But  some  people  like  Kaneff,  one  of  Erindale’s 
major  benefactors,  hope  the  money  will  be  raised  soon- 
er and  that  work  will  begin  before  1997. 

For  students  now  at  Erindale  whose  money  will  help 
fund  the  centre,  the  benefit  is  more  spiritual  than  concrete, 
Taylor  acknowledges,  since  few  will  be  at  the  coEege  if  and 
when  the  project  is  realized.  “But  we’re  aiming  to  make 
Erindale  better,”  he  says.  “It’s  not  necessarily  for  our  im- 
mediate benefit  but  you  have  to  think  in  the  long  run,  of 
leaving  things  better  than  when  you  got  there.” 


Monique  Hebert,  a member  of  Erindale’s  athletics  and  recre- 
ation association,  and  Steve  Taylor,  president  of  the  college’s 
student  union,  helped  to  launch  the  student  centre  campaign 
May  31. 


Academic  Committees  Merge 


More  women  and  staff 
members  should  be  added  to 
the  new  body  created  by  the  merger 
of  Academic  Board’s  Budget  and 
Planning  8c  Priorities  Committees, 
a board  member  says. 

Last  year  Budget  Committee  op- 
erated with  22  members,  only  one  of 
whom  was  female,  said  Elizabeth 
Zeidman  of  the  Department  of 
Family  8c  Community  Medicine  at 
the  June  2 Academic  Board  meeting. 
The  new  Planning  8c  Budget 
Committee  wiE  also  have  22  mem- 
bers — Zeidman,  the  only  female. 

At  the  meeting  board  members 
approved  the  merger,  proposed  by 
Professor  Roger  Beck  of  classics  at 
Erindale  and  chair  of  Budget 
Committee. 

Zeidman,  the  group’s  only  staff 
representative,  suggested  adding  one 
more  member  from  the  sector  of  ad- 
ministrative staff  and  librarians.  This 


sector,  she  said,  has  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  women  of  any  employee 
group  on  campus.  By  adding  one 
more  person  from  its  ranks,  the  board 
could  address  the  shortage  of  women 
on  the  committee. 

In  an  interview  after  the  meeting, 
Zeidman  said  that  adding  a librari- 
an would  be  a step  towards  achiev- 
ing balance  on  board  committees. 
Academic  Board,  she  emphasized, 
wants  to  add  more  women  to  its 
working  bodies.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems, however,  is  that  the  few  female 
members  are  already  “overloaded” 
with  committee  work. 

Board  chair  Professor  Michael 
Marrus  of  the  Department  of 
History  said  Zeidman’s  request 
would  be  carefully  considered  before 
a decision  is  made. 

Meanwhile  Beck  said  the  merger 
of  the  two  committees  makes  sense 
for  many  reasons.  It  “does  away  with 


overlap  and  duplication  of  business” 
and  ensures  that  significant  decisions 
about  resource  allocation  for  aca- 
demic programs  are  made  in  the 
proper  context. 

“By  ‘context’  I mean  a fidl  aware- 
ness of  the  limitations  and  opportu- 
nities inherent  in  the  University’s 
budget  as  it  develops  year  by  year,”  he 
explained.  “That  awareness  lies  with 
the  Budget  Committee  whereas  re- 
sponsibility for  recommending  major 
resource  allocations  lies  normally 
with  planning  and  priorities.” 

Beck  noted  that  many  in  the 
University  community  felt  the  two 
bodies  did  not  communicate  very 
weE  during  last  year’s  debates  on  the 
construction  of  the  new  Fields 
Institute  for  Mathematical 
Research  building,  the  elimination 
of  the  undergraduate  program  in 
forestry  and  the  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy’s  new  curriculum. 
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In  Memoriam 


Cook  Helped  Develop 
Online  Catalogues 


Professor  Emeritus  C. 

Donald  Cook  of  the  Faculty  of 
Library  8c  Information  Science  died 
unexpectedly  AprE  4 at  his  home  in 
Toronto.  He  was  70  years  old. 

Cook  worked  for  more  than  40 
years  in  the  libraiy  and  information 
science  field  in  Canada  and  the  US. 
As  a participant  in  the  development 
of  computer-readable  communica- 
tions formats,  he  was  one  of  the  early 
architects  of  online  catalogue  systems. 

“UTLink  might  not  exist  without 
the  work  of  the  committees  on  which 


he  served,”  said  Professor  Nancy 
Williamson,  a colleague.  “Library 
catalogues  and  the  worldwide  ex- 
change of  bibliographic  data  are  de- 
pendent on  the  record  formats  which 
he  had  a hand  in  creating.” 

Born  in  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska, 
Cook  was  raised  in  Torrington, 
Wyoming.  He  majored  in  EngEsh 
Eterature  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1945.  He 
earned  bachelor’s  and  master’s  de- 
grees from  the  School  of  Library 
Services  at  Columbia  University  in 
1946  and  1956  respectively.  Cook 
worked  in  the  Columbia  Ebrary  sys- 
tem during  the  late  1940s  and  from 
1952  until  1969.  He  was  granted  his 
doctor  of  Ebrary  services  by  Columbia 
in  1977. 

In  1969  he  came  to  Canada, 
becoming  research  and  planning 
officer  for  the  Ontario  Universities 
BibEographic  Centre,  a project  to 
organize  more  cooperative  activities 
among  provincial  university  Ebraries. 
Two  years  later  he  began  teaching  at 
U of  T’s  School  of  Library  Science 
(the  former  name  of  the  faculty).  He 
retired  as  full  professor  in  1989. 


Blinoff  Was  “Born  Tinkerer” 


An  award  recognizing  in- 
novations  that  help  the  disabled 
has  been  estabEshed  in  memory  of 
the  late  Andrew  BEnoff  who  was 
employed  by  the  Media  Centre. 

BEnoff,  who  died  suddenly  AprE 
16,  worked  at  the  centre  from  its 
formation  in  1970;  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  supervisor  of 
maintenance. 

He  was  a bom  tinkerer,  weE  suit- 
ed to  keeping  the  diverse  electronic 
equipment  operating  under  condi- 
tions of  hard  use,  said  centre  direc- 
tor Michael  Edmunds. 

BEnoff  also  evaluated  equipment 
before  purchase.  “He  was  going  to 
have  to  fix  the  stuff  so  he  knew  what 
to  look  for,”  Edmunds  said  in  an  in- 
terview. Recently  he  had  worked  on 
instaEing  state-of-the-art  videocon- 
ferencing capabEity  at  U of  T. 

Blinoff  was  born  in  Dresden, 
Germany,  in  1940  and  with  his  fam- 
Ey  survived  the  massive  bombing  of 
the  city  during  the  Second  World 
War.  In  1951  the  famEy  emigrated  to 
Canada.  FoUowing  jobs  as  a radar 
technician  and  in  aerial  prospecting, 
he  began  working  at  the  University  in 
1967  on  photography  and  film  projects. 


In  a eulogy,  his  wife  SheEa  said 
that  her  husband  became  interested 
in  electronics  by  hanging  around  a 
local  radio  and  TV  repair  shop.  At 
home  “he  did  much  of  the  same  stuff 
he  did  at  work  He  said  his  favourite 
place  was  upstairs  in  his  workroom 
with  the  afternoon  sun  shining  in.” 
The  award  in  BEnoff  s name  was 
estabEshed  with  the  Adaptive  Sport 
Technology  Research  Association 
and  Variety  VElage,  the  Scarborough 
sports  complex  that  includes  special 
faciEties  for  the  disabled.  His  brother 
benefited  from  Variety  VElage  pro- 
grams and  his  son  is  employed  there. 


International  Attention 


Eight  doctoral  graduates 
from  around  the  world  have 
accepted  Canada  international  fel- 
lowships to  spend  two  years  doing 
research  at  U of  T. 

They  are  Elhanan  Abramov  of 
Israel  (who  wEl  work  in  the  Institute 
for  Aerospace  Studies);  Yuh  Min 
Chook  of  Malaysia  and  Ping  Xu  of 
China  (Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics);  Greg  Dzingeleski 
of  the  US  (Department  of 
Chemistry);  Stephane  Grumbach  of 
France  (Department  of  Computer 


Science);  Jie  Qing  of  China 
(Department  of  Mathematics);  AEen 
Rodrigo  of  New  Zealand  (Depart- 
ment of  Zoology);  and  Paul  Tackley 
of  the  United  Kingdom  (Department 
of  Physics). 

Two  other  PhD  graduates  wEl  be 
visiting  under  North  American 
Treaty  Organization  science  feHow- 
ships.  They  are  Florin  Radulescu  of 
Romania  (Department  of 
Mathematics)  and  Alex  Salnick  of 
Russia  (Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering). 
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Arts  Lover,  Science  Benefactor 

Nora  Vaughans  gift  of  $2.5  million  will  fund  eye  research , physical  sciences 

ByAlida  Minchella 


Her  very  name,  like  the  Karsh  photo 

of  her  in  a Schiaparelli  dress  with  white 
calla  lilies  in  front  of  her,  conjures  images  of  el- 
egance. 


By  all  accounts,  Nora  Vaughan  was  as  well 
known  for  her  beauty  and  grace  as  for  her  con- 
tribution to  the  arts  and  her  generosity.  With 
her  death  on  Dec.  12,  1993,  at  the  age  of  93, 
went  an  era. 

The  daughter  of  Fred  Gray,  a prosperous 
Coldwater,  Ontario,  lumberman,  Vaughan 
graduated  first  from  U of T s commerce  and  fi- 
nance program  in  1922  and  then  became  the 
first  female  post-graduate  student  in  Chinese 
archaeology  in  1939. 

A former  member  of  the  Presidents’ 
Committee,  she  leaves  a legacy  of  $2.5  million 
to  the  University.  Half  of  the  bequest  is  left  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Orval  Douglas 
Vaughan  (O.D.,  as  he  was  known)  for  the  sup- 
port of  graduate  studies  and  research  in  the 
physical  sciences.  The  remainder,  left  in  her 
name,  will  fund  eye  research  and  education  of 
ophthalmic  professionals.  She  was  almost  blind 
for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life. 


As  a patient  of  Professor  Clive  Mortimer  of 
the  Department  of  Ophthalmology,  she  became 
aware  of  the  importance  of  research,  says 
Professor  Graham  Trope,  chair  of  ophthal- 
mology. “She  was  aware  that  research  is  the  key 
to  preventing  blindness  in  the  future.’ 

The  funds  will  allow  the  department  to  es- 
tablish an  Ophthalmic  Scientist  Program,  a 
first  of  its  kind  for  Canada.  The  program,  ex- 
pected to  be  up  and  running  within  the  next 
two  years,  will  give  a resident  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  a PhD  at  the  Institute  of  Medical 
Sciences.  The  individual  will  leave  the  resi- 
dency program  for  three  years  to  undertake 
research  and  then  return  to  finish  training  in 
ophthalmology. 

“This  person  will  be  a unique  individual 
with  the  skills  of  both  a scientist  and  a clini- 
cian,” Trope  says.  “There  are  very  few  people 
in  ophthalmology  who  can  do  this  and  the 
funds  will  allow  us  to  produce  a few  more.” 


The  program  is  a perfect  fit  for  Vaughan’s  re- 
quest; she  asked  that  the  funds  be  used  for 
both  research  and  clinical  activity,  he  says. 

The  bequest  left  for  graduate  studies  and 
research  in  the  physical  sciences  will  be  put 
aside  until  a decision  has  been  made  on  how  to 
use  the  money  most  effectively,  says  Dean  Jon 
Cohen  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Vaughan  also  left  numerous  gifts  to  various 
arts  organizations  — the  Ontario  College  of 
Art,  The  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  and  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum.  Her  love  affair  with  the  arts 
started  in  the  1920s  in  the  home  furnishings  de- 
partment of  the  College  St.  Eaton’s  store.  Not 
only  did  she  become  the  first  woman  buyer  in 
the  history  of  the  store,  she  also  helped  create 
the  art  deco  building.  It  was  there  she  met  her 
husband,  who  was  senior  vice-president  and 
general  manager  for  many  years.  He  served  on 
U of  T’s  Board  of  Governors  from  1945  to 
1971,  chairing  it  for  the  last  four  years. 


Press  has  history 

OF  EXCELLENCE 

I was  pleased  to  see  the  article  on 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press  in 
the  May  30  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
(Sales  Boom,  Press  Profits). 
President  George  Meadows  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  congratulated  for 
turning  the  Press  into  a profitable 
operation,  but  even  more  so  for 
getting  the  Press,  through  the 
process  of  separate  incorporation, 
out  from  under  the  University’s 
thumb  and  its  inflexible  personnel 
and  fiscal  policies.  The  deficits  the 
Press  incurred  during  the  1970s 
and  1980s  were  largely  the  result  of 
the  University’s  refusal  until  re- 
cendy,  despite  the  recommenda- 
tions of  several  review  committees, 
to  provide  the  Press  with  adequate 
and  interest-free  working  capital  to 
finance  its  scholarly  publishing 
program.  The  fact  that  it  is  easier 
to  accomplish  something  if  you 
have  money  to  work  with  does  not 
take  away  from  the  real  accom- 
plishments of  the  Press  in  the  more 
recent  past. 

The  article  leaves  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  publishing 
bestsellers  is  a new  phenomenon 
for  the  Press.  If  only  in  fairness  to 
the  authors  concerned  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  sales  of  such 
tides  as  Marshall  McLuhan’s 
Gutenberg  Galaxy  and  John  Porter’s 
Vertical  Mosaic  both  exceeded 
100,000  copies,  and  that  many 
other  tides  such  as  MacGregor 
Dawson’s  Government  of  Canada , 
John  Seeley’s  Crestwood  Heights , 
Carl  Dair’s  Design  with  Type, 
Russell  Harper’s  Painting  in 
Canada,  Robert  Leggett’s  Rideau 


Waterway  and  the  various  volumes 
of  the  photographs  of  Yousuf 
Karsh  enjoyed  sales  in  the  10  to  15 
thousand  copy  range. 

As  to  the  reputation  of  the  Press 
“as  one  of  Canada’s  stuffiest  pub- 
lishing houses,”  one  has  to  wonder 
why  then,  over  the  years  of  its 
distinguished  history,  the  Press 
received  so  many  awards  for  the 
excellence  of  its  publishing  pro- 
gram and  design  standards  and 
how  it  came  to  be  named  Publisher 
of  the  Year  in  1987  by  the 
Canadian  Booksellers  Association. 

Harald  Bohne 
Director,  1977-89 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM: 

Real  vs.  guild 

Canadian  faculty  associations  have 
not  been  doing  their  job  when  it 
comes  to  defending  academic 
freedom.  In  the  last  decade  partic- 
ularly, they  have  merely  defended  a 
kind  of  guild  academic  freedom 
and  not  real  academic  freedom. 

The  formation  of  the  Society  for 
Academic  Freedom  8t  Scholarship 
(after  Jeannne  Cannizzo’s  experi- 
ence with  the  Into  the  Heart  of 
Africa  exhibit)  reflects  a growing 
fear  among  many  Canadian  schol- 
ars that  faculty  associations  have 
become  mainly  concerned  with 
issues  relating  to  job  security  and, 
in  many  instances,  are  the  captives 
of  special  interest  groups  with 
narrow  political  agendas. 

As  a result  of  cases  like  the 
Cannizzo  affair  SAFS  now  has 
over  300  members  in  Canadian 
institutes  of  higher  education.  In 


the  November  1993  case  of  Matin 
Yaqzan,  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  professor  who  was 
suspended  for  his  controversial 
remarks  in  a university  newspaper, 
SAFS  was  the  only  Canadian 
organization  outside  UNB  to 
censure  the  university  administra- 
tion. The  UNB  Faculty 
Association  appeared  mainly  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  a good 
financial  settlement  for  Professor 
Yaqzan  and  once  that  was  achieved 
has  said  litde  about  the  general 
principle  of  freedom  of  speech. 

SAFS  has  been  the  only 
Canadian  academic  organization  to 
oppose,  in  principle,  the  notion  of 
any  speech  code  in  institutes  of 
higher  education  such  as  the  one 
proposed  in  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment’s zero  tolerance  framework 
In  March  I wrote  to  David  Cooke, 
the  provincial  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  training:  “SAFS  is  against 
the  spirit  of  the  document  you 
have  issued,  quite  aside  from  what- 
ever changes  in  the  wording  that 
may  be  made,”  because  acceptance 
of  any  speech  code  “means  that 
universities  will  become  institu- 
tions of  indoctrination  and  not 
education.” 

In  contrast  other  academic 
groups  (including  faculty  associa- 
tions and  the  national  body,  the 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers)  have  generally  accepted 
the  speech  code  principle,  merely 
questioning  the  wording.  David 
Cooke  was  quite  correct  in  stating 
that  most  other  academic  organi- 
zations appeared  happy  with  the 
basic  principles  that  lie  behind  the 
zero  tolerance  framework. 


Up  to  the  early  1970s  faculty 
associations  defended  real  rather 
than  guild  academic  freedom  and 
one  hopes  they  will  return  to  this 
goal.  In  the  meantime  organiza- 
tions like  SAFS  will  continue  to 
fill  the  recent  need  in  Canada  to 
defend  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
speech  for  all  members  of  the 
community  in  institutes  of  higher 
education. 

John  Furedy, 

President 

Society  for  Academic  Freedom 
& Scholarship 

Visa  students  fight 

FOR  MEDICAL  PLAN 

Last  March  the  government  of 
Ontario  decided  to  exclude  visa 
students  from  OHIP,  effective 
June  30.  This  decision  is  just  one 
of  a number  of  moves  that  add  to 
the  financial  difficulties  of  visa 
students.  In  response,  a number  of 
organizations  around  the  province 
are  urging  students  to  flood  gov- 
ernment offices  with  appeals. 
Faculty  could  make  a significant 
contribution  to  this  campaign  by 
writing  letters  to  the  Ontario 
premier  and  the  minister  of  health. 

Although  many  people  are  well 
aware  of  visa  student  problems, 
they  may  not  know  that: 

• incoming  visa  students  will  pay 
$13,500  in  tuition  fees  this  year.  A 
small  proportion  will  receive  fee 
waivers.  Thus  most  visa  students 
will  spend  all  their  scholarship 
money  on  fees 

• visa  students  pay  all  the  same 
taxes  as  Canadians,  yet  they  can  no 
longer  collect  Ontario  tax  credits 


• each  year  employment  and  stu- 
dent authorizations  must  be  re- 
newed at  a cost  of  $125  each. 

These  were  free  in  the  past 

• visa  students  cannot  apply  for 
SSHRC  or  NSERC  grants  and  no 
more  than  four  percent  of  Ontario 
Graduate  Scholarships  can  be 
granted  to  them 

• as  all  full-time  students,  visa 
students  are  limited  to  working  10 
hours  per  week  on  campus 

• visa  students  cannot  get  overdrafts 
or  loans  from  Canadian  banks. 

I have  been  extremely  privileged 
as  a visa  student  at  U of  T,  receiv- 
ing scholarships  and  fee  waivers. 
Still  it  has  been  difficult  to  live  in 
an  expensive  city  like  Toronto. 

And  I am  one  of  the  lucky  few. 
How  do  other  visa  students  sur- 
vive? How  will  incoming  students 
fare?  Will  they  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  number  of  cuts  in 
their  already  small  budgets?  I 
doubt  it. 

The  consequence  of  recent 
changes  will  be  unfinished  degrees 
and  decreasing  numbers  of  visa 
students  coming  to  Ontario  uni- 
versities. Certainly  I am  finding  it 
difficult  to  recommend  these  uni- 
versities to  potential  visa  students. 

I urge  you  to  write  to  Ontario’s 
premier,  the  minister  of  health  and 
opposition  parties  and  call  for  the 
reinstatement  of  OHIP.  As  people 
who  appreciate  the  value  of  an 
international  student  population 
your  letters  could  make  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  this  campaign. 

Nessa  Winston 
Doctoral  student 
Department  of  Sociology 
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Social  Networking 


From  TV  game  shows  to 

WITH  THE  CLOCK  TICKING  AWAY  AND  MILLIONS  OF 
Americans  watching,  the  television  game  show  host 
asked  the  last,  and  crucial,  question: 

“For  10  points,  and  to  capture  the  1962  College  Bowl 
National  Championship  — which  of  the  following  told  no  tales 
in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales : a clerk,  a cook,  a shoemaker  or 
a shipman?” 

The  four  young  men  from  the  small  Presbyterian  college  in 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  nervously  eyed  one  another  and  their  com- 
petitors, the  mighty  Berkeley  squad.  “A  shoemaker!”  blurted 
Barry  Wellman,  the  Lafayette  College  team  captain  whose 
black,  rounded  spectacles  made  him  look  like  a very  friendly  and 
wise  owl.  It  was  the  correct  answer. 

“It  was  an  incredible  moment  when  we  won,”  recalls  Wellman, 
now  a professor  of  sociology  at  the  Centre  for  Urban  & 
Community  Studies.  The  big  prize  was  the  College  Bowl  tro- 
phy but  show  sponsors  General  Electric  also  gave  the  winners 
a supply  of  small  appliances.  “I  got  an  iron,  a toaster,  a hair 
dryer...  I was  the  only  guy  to  eventually  come  to  my  marriage 
with  a dowry!”  he  jokes. 

The  best  part,  however,  was  returning  to  Lafayette  after 
having  brought  Berkeley  to  its  knees,  winning  325-105. 
Memories  of  that  day  still  fill  Wellman  with  a mixture  of 
amusement  and  pride.  “They  had  a torchlight  parade  through 
the  college.  I was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  football  team 
players,  girls  were  blowing  kisses  at  us.  It  was  unbelievable.” 
Not  bad  for  someone  who  says  he  was  initially  miserable  at 
Lafayette  and  had  joined  the  brainy  College  Bowl  team  as  a way 
of  fitting  in  and  making  friends. 

How  people  establish  friendships,  get  along  with  each  other, 
form  dependencies  and  become  part  of  communities  is 
Wellman’s  area  of  specialty.  Known  for  developing  the  concept 


the  information  highway , Barry  Wellman  connects  in  a big  way 


By  Suzanne  Soto 


of  social  network  analysis,  he  has  been 
studying  these  issues  since  the  early 
1970s. 

Wellman  joined  U ofT  in  1967,  leav- 
ing the  US.  No,  he  replies  before  the 
question  is  asked,  he  was  not  a Vietnam 
War  draft  dodger.  Professors  were  ex- 
empt from  the  draft  and  the  then  24- 
year-old  Wellman,  who  has  a PhD  in  so- 
ciology from  Harvard  University,  had 
just  been  offered  the  Toronto  job. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  Bronx,  he  says 
he  initially  found  this  city  rather  boring 
by  comparison.  “It  was  very  quiet,  eth- 
nically homogeneous  and  everything  was 
closed  on  Sundays.”  Soon,  however,  he 
and  his  wife,  also  New  York  born,  be- 
came fond  of  Toronto’s  lack  of  overt 
racial  tension,  its  safety  and  efficiency. 

They  also  began  to  make  friends  and  generally  feel  more  com- 
fortable, developing  what  the  urban  sociologist  calls  social  networks. 

These  networks,  he  explains,  are  informal  ties  that  link  mem- 
bers of  any  community,  large  or  small,  by  providing  emotion- 
al and  social  support.  Social  network  analysis  examines  the  re- 
lationship between  community  members  — be  they  individuals, 
groups  or  countries  — and  changes  to  the  relationship  over  time. 
One  of  the  main  objectives  of  this  analysis  is  to  understand  how 
and  why  people  behave  the  way  they  do  in  communities. 

In  1976  Wellman  founded  the  International  Network  for 
Social  Network  Analysis,  a clearinghouse  that  links  about  300 
academic  network  analysts.  Wellman  attends  these  meetings 
regularly,  fitting  them  into  a busy  schedule  of  teaching  and 


scholarship.  His  current  research  focuses  on  community  networks 
on  the  information  highway.  He  is  also  editing  a book  of 
international  essays  on  friendship  and  people’s  methods  of 
interaction  in  countries  such  as  Japan,  France  and  Hong  Kong. 

Last  year  he  took  time  out  from  work  to  attend  an  80th 
birthday  party  at  Lafayette  College  for  his  College  Bowl  coach. 
The  event,  he  says,  was  like  being  back  in  1962  all  over  again. 
“The  president  of  the  college  and  some  of  my  old  professors  wel- 
comed me  as  if  I were  a returning  hero,”  he  chuckles.  “When 
I was  at  the  college,  the  sports  guys  and  the  heads  of  the  stu- 
dent council  were  the  heroes.  By  being  a quiz  show  hero,  I guess 
I lived  up  to  some  of  these  professors’  academic  expectations  and 
so  they  still  remembered  me,  some  30  years  later.” 


Letters 


A REAL  CHALLENGE 

Commentary  in  The  Bulletin  on 
the  white  paper,  Planning  for 
2000,  has  been  overwhelmingly 
negative.  Those  who  approve  it 
appear  to  do  so  grudgingly  and  I 
am  one  of  those. 

I believe  that  the  central  chal- 
lenge facing  the  modern  university 
is  not  chronic  underfunding  by 
governments,  or  even  such  ham- 
fisted  attempts  at  improving  cam- 
pus life  as  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment’s zero  tolerance  harassment 
guidelines;  it  is  the  threat  posed  by 
the  rise  of  questionable  scholar- 
ship. I hope  the  provost’s  initiative 
will  draw  attention  to  this  issue. 

The  problem  seems  most  severe 
in  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  and  perceptive  academics 
have  long  been  voicing  concern.  A 
generation  ago  British  sociologist 
Stanislav  Andreski  argued  that 
much  of  social  science  is  sorcery: 
gibberish  designed  to  placate  spe- 
cial interest  groups.  He  advocated 
cutting  sociology  departments  in 
size  by  a factor  of  three.  In  The 
Closing  of  the  American  Mind  Allan 
Bloom  likened  the  humanities  to 
the  old  Paris  Flea  Market;  amongst 
masses  of  rubbish  one  can  find  by 
diligent  searching  the  occasional 
undervalued  intellectual  nugget. 

■ My  own  reading  suggests  that 
such  searing  indictments  are  well 
deserved.  For  example,  at  a time 
when  the  computer  is  rapidly 
increasing  the  value  of  mathemati- 
cal analysis  to  the  practising  engi- 
neer, US  sociologist  Sally  Hacker 
claims  that  men  have  unnecessarily 
mathematized  engineering  as  a 


device  to  exclude  women  and 
minorities.  She  suggests  that  the 
emphasis  on  calculus  in  engineer- 
ing courses  is  a fashion  that  will  go 
the  way  of  Latin  in  general  educa- 
tion. Her  arguments  are  a classic 
example  of  the  sociological  conun- 
drum; by  selective  use  of  quota- 
tions one  can  arrive  at  any  conclu- 
sion. In  a text  in  use  on  this 
campus,  The  Science  Question  in 
Feminism,  author  Sandra  Harding 
argues  that  the  distinction  between 
number  as  integer  and  as  distance 
along  a line  is  “similar  to  what  we 
do  when  we  exclude  patriotic 
killing  in  wartime  from  the  moral 
and  legal  category  of  murder.” 
Chicago  English  professor  Gerald 
Graff  has  asserted  that  “narrow 
canons  of  proof,  evidence,  logical 
consistency  and  clarity  of  expres- 
sion have  to  go.  To  insist  on  them 
imposes  a drag  on  progress.” 

Such  absurdities  are  increasingly 
attracting  scorn  from  critics  outside 
academe.  Time  magazine’s  Robert 
Hughes  has  observed  that  they  are 
virtually  de  rigueur  in  much  of 


academic  cultural  criticism.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  our  paymas- 
ters, the  provincial  governments, 
begin  to  ask  probing  questions? 

By  involving  us  all  in  a high 
pressure  exercise  of  self-justifica- 
tion, the  provostial  initiative  may 
serve  only  to  demonstrate  once 
again  the  bane  of  a professor’s  life: 
the  urgent  is  rarely  important  and 
the  important  is  rarely  urgent.  In 
particular  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  plan  will  be  wise  or  effective  in 
its  avowed  purpose.  If  we,  as  an 
institution,  cannot  demonstrate 
that  we  can  clean  house,  govern- 
ments will  do  it  for  us.  The  conse- 
quences wili  be  disastrous. 

Phiup  Sullivan 

Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies 

Sharing  Scholars 

I consider  the  provost’s  white  paper 
one  of  the  most  depressing  docu- 
ments I have  ever  had  to  read. 

Much  of  it  sounds  as  if  it  were 
written  by  marketing  people  for  a 
corporation,  not  by  academics  for  a 


university.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
belabour  this  point,  others  have 
already  criticized  the  paper,  and 
it  is  already  being  put  into  effect. 

Instead  I wish  to  take  up  and 
expand  on  one  of  its  better  ideas  — 
that  of  “linkages,”  in  this  case  with 
other  universities.  I would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  University  set  up 
what  we  might  call,  for  want  of  a 
more  imaginative  name,  a “star 
scholar  program.”  In  essence  this 
would  be  a program  to  share  some 
of  our  top  scholars  with  other 
nearby  universities. 

It  would  work  roughly  as  fol- 
lows: to  participate  one  would  be  a 
full  professor  or,  at  the  very  least, 
have  a very  strong  reputation  in 
one’s  field  as  well  as  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Provided  there  was  de- 
mand, a star  scholar  would  be 
seconded  to  a nearby  university 
to  teach  one  graduate  course  per 
year  and  be  available  for  graduate 
supervisory  work  there. 

This  would  have  advantages  for 
all  concerned.  The  other  university 


would  obtain  courses  and  supervi- 
sory work  in  an  area  in  which  it 
could  not  afford  to  hire  a full-time 
person;  the  faculty  member  would 
gain  access  to  another  library  or 
other  labs  and  equipment  as  well  as 
to  new  graduate  students  and 
colleagues;  and  U of  T would  use 
the  portion  of  the  star  scholar’s 
salary  paid  by  the  other  university 
(ranging  from  30  to  50  percent)  to 
hire  new,  younger,  cheaper  faculty 
in  the  scholar’s  department,  thus 
alleviating  some  of  the  pressures 
caused  by  cutbacks. 

How  would  this  differ  from  the 
current  situation  when  a professor 
“moonlights”  and  teaches  an  extra 
course  at  another  university  in 
return  for  a stipend?  The  star 
scholar’s  appointment  at  the  other 
university  would  normally  be  for 
five  years  or  on  an  ongoing  basis 
since  part  of  his  or  her  work  there 
would  be  graduate  supervision.  It 
would  cost  the  other  university 
more  than  on  stipend  basis,  of 
course,  and  it  would  be  part  of  the 
scholar’s  regular  work  rather  than 
an  addition  to  a normal  full  load. 

For  those  faculty  members  of  an 
adventurous  spirit  who  may  not 
feel  that  their  home  departments 
offer  them  enough  graduate  teach- 
ing and  supervising  such  a pro- 
gram could  represent  a welcome 
opportunity.  And,  should  the  idea 
catch  on,  U of  T might  in  time 
benefit  by  hiring  star  scholars  from 
other  universities. 

Alan  Latta 

Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  & Literatures 
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HOMA  FANIAN  CHRIS  VAN  ES 


MIKE  CONSTABLE 


Bits  & Pieces 

A regular  sampling  of  collected  and  received  wisdom 


Conflicts,  Resolutions  and  Biological  Factors 


Reflections  on 
3,900  years  of  service 

Professor  Ben  Schlesinger  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  spoke  at  a retirement  party  May  24  on 
The  Alphabet  of Retired  Faculty  Members  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

I represent  130  faculty  members  who  are  about  to  retire  in  37  days.  Twenty-two  are 
women.  Collectively  we  have  given  about  3,900  years  of  service,  or  1,423,500  days  to  this 
university.  There  are  2,942  full-time  faculty  members  at  U of  T;  we  represent  0.4  percent. 
We  have  been  involved  in  the  education  of  about  200,000  students  during  our  time  here. 

A is  for  appreciated;  let’s  remember  the  many  positive  experiences  at  this  University. 
B is  for  benefits;  a faculty  member  has  one  of  the  best  jobs  in  Canada.  C is  for  caring  for 
our  students  and  coping  with  many  pressures....  Z is  for  zing.  In  seven  days,  seven  months 
and  six  years,  the  21st  century  begins.  I wish  you  good  health,  an  active  brain,  a satisfacto- 
ry sex  life  and  a positive  outlook. 


MURDERERS  AT  ONE  END, 

Bigots  at  the  other 

A conference  on  Ireland:  The  Haunted  Ark,  at 
Erindale  College  May  11  to  14,  heard  from  a 
number  of  presenters,  including  Patrick  Corish 
of  St.  Patrick's  College  in  Maynooth,  Ireland, 
who  spoke  on  sectarianism. 

In  1969  a Catholic  demand  for  equality  of 
civil  rights  was  met  by  Protestant  militan- 
cy, and  in  rioting  that  summer  in  Derry  and 
Belfast  the  ‘Provisional’  IRA  was  born.  Since 
then  it  is  hard  to  find  words  for  things  that  have 
gone  wrong  in  Northern  Ireland.  Recently  a 
journalist,  with  no  very  soft  spot  for  any  part 
of  Ireland,  summed  it  up  this  way:  “Northern 
Ireland  is  a miserable  place,  with  bigots  at  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  murderers  at  the 
other,  while  all  sorts  in  the  middle  make  what 
terms  and  partial  terms  they  can  with  the  dom- 
inant brutes  of  their  own  tribe.”  There  is  a 
touch  of  hauteur  of  the  English  shires  about  it, 
but  there  are  things  the  IRA  has  done  that  one 
can  only  begin  to  grasp  by  mulling  over  Yeats’ 
gritty  reflection  that  “Too  long  a sacrifice  / 
Can  make  a stone  of  the  heart”.... 

The  recendy  concluded  Anglo-Irish  agree- 
ment must  not  come  unstuck,  though  strong 
nerves  may  be  needed  before  the  matter  is 
over.  Calm  heads  will  be  needed  as  well,  for  it 
is  not  just  a matter  of  the  northern  majority 
agreeing  to  thaw  the  frosts  of  centuries, 
however  necessary  this  may  be  as  a first  step. 
Everyone  is  agreed  that  a lasting  solution  is  pos- 
sible only  within  what  is  referred  to  as  “the  to- 
tality of  relationships”  between  London,  Dublin 
and  Belfast.  Where  the  working  out  of  that  idea 
may  lead  to,  no  one  can  tell.  I will  not  even  at- 
tempt to  be  a prophet.  I find  looking  into  the 
past  difficult  enough. 


The  best  place 

TO  DISCUSS  CONFLICTS 

The  Collaborative  Program  in  Ethnic  & 
Pluralism  Studies  was  inaugurated  on  April  15. 
The  following  is  from  a speech  delivered  by 
Professor  Wsevolod  Isajiw,  chair  of  the  program. 

I am  convinced  that  the  prerequisite  to  avoid- 
ing and  to  solving  inter-ethnic  and  inter- 
racial conflicts  is  to  first  have  a knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  real  people  behind  the 
conflict  with  their  different  backgrounds  and 
their  different  perspectives.  Only  with  such 


knowledge,  based  on  objective  research,  can  one 
seriously  enter  into  discussion  and  negotiation 
of  solutions. 

The  best  and  the  most  logical  place  to  pur- 
sue this  knowledge  and  to  discuss  sensitive  is- 
sues is  the  university,  especially  its  graduate  pro- 
gram. Solutions  to  sensitive  issues  can  come 
only  through  educated,  careful,  rational  and 
open  discussion.  They  can  come  only  through 
what  one  contemporary  philosopher  called  an 
undistorted  discourse.  The  university  is  the 
place  par  excellence  for  such  discussions  and 
perhaps  the  only  place  left  where  undistorted 
discourse  is  still  possible. 


A CHILD  IS  NOT  A CURE 
FOR  INFERTILITY 

Bioethics  through  the  Back  Door:  Phenomenology, 
Narratives  and  Insights  into  Infertility  was  the 
subject  of  a lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Laura 
Shanner  of  the  Centre  for  Bioethics  on  April  13. 

TF  started  writing  about  infertility  by  trying  to 
1L  assign  it  to  a category:  is  it  a disease  or  dis- 
ability, and  therefore  something  to  be  treated 
medically,  or  is  it  a mere  desire  frustration, 
and  therefore  a low  priority  for  research  and 
funding?  In-vitro  fertilization  is  usually  de- 
bated on  grounds  of  its  acceptability  as  if  it  ex- 
isted in  isolation  from  the  meaning  of  preg- 
nancy, parenting  and  infertility  in  human  life: 
the  most  attention  has  been  devoted  to  whether 
embryos  are  persons  who  should  not  be 
experimented  upon,  manipulated,  frozen, 
donated  or  thrown  away,  and  the  Vatican 
challenged  the  separation  of  conception  and 
intercourse  as  violating  the  “dignity  of  procre- 
ation” through  intercourse  while  virtually 


ignoring  the  grief  that  infertility  can  cause. 

Infertile  persons  are  usually  lumped  with 
other  people  in  larger  theoretical  agendas: 
many  feminist  critics  challenge  IVF  as  one 
more  of  a series  of  male-dominated  medical  in- 
trusions into  women’s  bodies  and  reproductive 
process,  while  the  more  mainstream  debate 
concerns  rights  to  reproduce  and  rights  to  have 
access  to  infertility  treatments.  In  short,  IVF 
raises  the  same  old  bioethics  dilemmas:  what 
are  the  limits  of  autonomy  in  the  face  of  risks 
for  others  (the  embryos  and  offspring),  the 
risks  of  the  treatments  for  patients  and  the 
usual  vexing  problems  of  resource  allocation? 

I began  to  wonder  whether  IVF  was  just 
another  new  treatment,  or  whether  infertility 
presents  any  unique  insights  and  problems  as 
a life  experience  of  the  patients  who  seek  treat- 
ment for  it.  Very  little  philosophical  attention 
has  been  paid  to  what  I call  the  child-wish,  and 
yet  it  is  a rich  and  resonant  human  experience. 
The  philosophical  (as  well  as  political  and  clin- 
ical) discourse  on  IVF  has  been  much  like  a de- 
bate on  euthanasia  without  a consideration  of 
the  meaning  of  death.  I wondered  if  we  could 
better  understand  what  was  at  stake  for  infer- 
tility patients  — and  thus  better  categorize  in- 
fertility — by  talking  to  patients  directly  and 
articulating  a phenomenology  of  infertility.... 

When  attitudes  about  maturity,  parenting 
and  gender  identity  are  explored  and  revised, 
so  that  self-image  can  be  constructed  accord- 
ing to  more  reasonable  and  attainable  ideals,  the 
fact  of  physical  infertility  may  lose  much  of  its 
sting.  There  will  still  be  disappointment  and 
grief,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the  deep 
sense  of  shame  and  failure  that  accompany  the 
failure  to  meet  deeply  entrenched  social  ex- 
pectations. Arguing  about  the  right  of  indi- 
viduals to  seek  treatments  in  order  to  meet 


Whites  are  learning  to  listen 

Censorship  and  the  black  South  African  writer  was  the  subject  of  a lecture 
given  at  New  College  on  May  11  by  Miriam  Tlali.  The  South  African 
authors  visit  was  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Studies  Program. 

When  my  publishers  encouraged  me  to  appeal  against  the  banning 
of  my  books,  I refused  and  replied:  “If  I do  that,  I shall  in  fact  be 
legitimizing  the  pronouncements  of  these  faceless  individuals  who  know 
nothing  or  very  little  about  us.” 

Many  of  us  always  knew  that  a day  like  the  27th  of  April  1994  would 
come.  Today  there’s  a whole  new  process  of  learning  going  on  in  South 
Africa.  The  whites  are  being  encouraged  to  learn  our  African  languages, 
in  the  schools  and  outside.  The  Africans  are  learning  to  speak  up  and  the 
whites  are  learning  to  listen  to  them.  The  system  of  apartheid  deliberately 
kept  academics  and  scholars  of  literature  ignorant  about  what  is  our  her- 
itage in  the  field  of  writing. 

Apartheid  and  censorship  are  to  be  buried  once  and  for  all.  We  are  stand- 
ing at  the  threshold  of  a new  era  in  South  Africa.  The  whole  world 
fought  with  us  to  remove  the  shackles  that  have  harnessed  us  for  centuries. 
We  know  that  we  can  rely  on  their  unswerving  support  in  the  hazardous 
pilgrimage  ahead  of  us. 


those  norms,  however,  ignores  the  psychoso- 
cial roots  of  the  suffering  that  are  reflected  in 
the  phenomenology  of  infertility. 

Addressing  infertility  as  a psychosocial  phe- 
nomenon rather  than  a medical  problem  also 
frees  us  from  the  interminable  debate  about 
whether  infertility  treatment  is  a legitimate 
medical  need  or  mere  desire.  Infertility  in- 
volves significant  suffering  and  beneficence 
dictates  that  we  attempt  to  relieve  it  without 
causing  greater  harm  with  our  interventions.  It 
is  less  important  to  rank  infertility  treatments 
against  other  medical  treatments  than  address 
the  multifaceted  suffering  on  its  own  terms.  A 
child  is  not  the  cure  for  infertility,  and  medicine 
does  not  cure  the  frustrated  child-wish. 


The  evolution  of 

EVOLUTIONARY  THEORY 

Professor  Daniel  Brooks  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  spoke  about  the  unified  theory  of  evolu- 
tion on  March  31,  contributing  to  the  Mankind 
in  Non-linear  Systems  series  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies. 


That  evolution  has  occurred  is  the  unifying 
principle  of  biology.  Darwin  viewed  evo- 
lution as  the  outcome  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween two  complementary  phenomena.  One, 
all  organisms  are  connected  by  common 
genealogy,  two,  the  form  and  function  of. 
organisms  is  closely  tied  to  the  environments 
in  which  they  live. 

Today  biologists  tend  to  associate  the  eco- 
logical components  of  evolution  with  expla- 
nations about  maintenance  of  biological  systems, 
and  the  genealogical  components  with  expla- 
nations about  their  origins,  and  believe  that 
patterns  of  evolutionary  diversification  and  the 
distribution  of  biodiversity  result  from  some 
form  of  interaction  between  these  categories  of 
phenomena.  Robust  methods  for  studying 
maintenance  and  persistence  developed  before 
those  for  studying  genealogical  components, 
which  have  begun  to  develop  fully  only  with- 
in the  last  25  years  with  the  advent  of  phylo- 
genetic systematics. 

Contemporary  evolutionary  theory,  there- 
fore, has  tended  to  be  underdeveloped  with 
respect  to  questions  of  origin  and  has  lacked  a 
significant  component  of  integration  about 
processes  derived  from  genetic  and  ecological 
factors,  operating  on  different  temporal  and 
spatial  scales.  Biology  has  also  resisted  efforts 
to  reconcile  its  general  principles  with  basic  nat- 
ural laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  despite 
persistent  indications  that  thermodynamics 
and  statistical  mechanics  might  provide  the  key. 


Please  send  speeches,  lectures  and  other  material  for 
the  Bits  & Pieces  page  to  Karina  Dahlin  (978- 
8023)  orAilsa  Ferguson  (978-6981)  at 21  King’s 
College  Circle. 
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Events 


Seminars 


Ultrasound  and  MRI  Cardiac 
Imaging  Research  at  Stanford. 

Friday,  June  17 

Prof.  Bob  Hu,  Stanford  University,  med- 
ical imaging  series.  SG16  Sunnybrook 
Health  Science  Centre.  10:30  a.m. 

Probing  Specificity  Determinants 
of  the  L-Lactate  Dehydrogenase 
of  Bacillus  Stearothermophilus. 

Monday,  June  20 
Roman  Sakowicz,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Molecular  £sf  Medical  Genetics 

Imaging  the  Transgenic  Fetus 
with  High  Frequency  Ultrasound. 

Friday,  June  24 

Prof.  Daniel  Turnbull,  Department  of 
Medical  Biophysics;  medical  imaging 
series.  SG16  Sunnybrook  Health  Science 
Centre.  10:30  a.m. 

Families  and  Orphans:  Bacterial 
Models  for  Human  Genes. 

Monday,  June  27 
Prof.  Simon  Silver,  University  of  Illinois. 
4279  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Molecular  Medical  Genetics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  June  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Governing  Council. 

Wednesday,  June  22 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 

Do  You  Care  about 
Young  Adults? 

Thursday,  June  23  and 
Friday,  June  24 

Sessions  at  the  Kaneff  Centre,  Erindale 
College. 

Thursday,  June  23 

Marilyn  Belleghem,  consultant  and  teach- 
er, on  how  has  the  family  changed?  How 
can  parents  and  professionals  teach  young 
adults  to  cope  throughout  these  turbulent 
times?  9 to  10:15  a.m. 

Prof.  David  Foot,  Department  of 
Economics,  on  the  numerous  relation- 
ships between  demographics  and  eco- 
nomics: implications  for  young  adults/ 
families.  10:35  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Dr.  Joan  Charboneau,  family  practitioner, 
on  “wellness”  — taking  responsibility  for 
our  lives.  Today’s  youth  have  a need 
to  apply  the  concepts  of  wellness.  1 to 
2:30  p.m. 

Andy  Higgins,  track  coach,  on  recogniz- 
ing the  essential  reality  of  options  and 
choice  and  the  need  to  establish  priori- 
ties, goals  and  objectives.  2:45  to  4 p.m. 

Friday,  June  14 

Dick  O’Brien,  therapist  and  adult  educa- 
tor, on  personal  self-efficacy — job  secu- 
rity for  the  21st  century:  demands  will  re- 
quire an  entirely  different  psychological 


perspective  on  work  and  career  security. 
9 to  10:15  a.m. 

Dr.  Brenda  Toner,  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  on  gender  issues,  the  influence 
of  gender  role  socialization  in  determining 
young  adults’  expectations  about  their  fu- 
ture. 10:35  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Panel  discussion.  1 to  3 p.m.  Registration 
fee:  $85.  Registration  and  information 
(905)  828-5286. 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  June  16 

Sept  Histoires. 

Sarah  Nind,  painted  photographs.  East 
Gallery. 

Dead  to  the  World. 

Eva  Ennist,  handmade  paper  and  other 
media.  West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Telling  Line:  Image 
and  Text  in  20th-Century 
British  Books. 

To  June  29 

Illustrated  books  and  original  art.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Campus  Walking  Tours. 

ToAugust31 

Hour-long  tours  to  the  downtown  campus 


conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours 
available  in  English,  French,  Portuguese 
and  Hindi.  Map  Room,  Hart  House. 
10:30  a.m.,  1 and  2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Information:  978-5000. 

Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering  Scientific  Day. 

Wednesday,  June  15 
Posters  will  be  presented  in  the  Stone 
Lobby,  Medical  Sciences  Building;  lec- 
tures will  be  in  2173  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Annual  Research  Meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Ophthalmology. 

Friday,  June  17 

Clement  McCulloch  lecture:  Is  Clinical 
Research  Relevant?  Dr.  Jack  Rootman, 
University  of  British  Columbia. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Information:  978-2635. 


Convocation 


Convocation  Hall. 

Monday,  June  13 
St.  Michael’s  and  Innis  Colleges;  hon- 
orary graduand  Robert  Fulford  will  ad- 
dress Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  14 
University  and  Trinity  Colleges;  honorary 
graduand  Frank  Shuster  will  address 
Convocation.  10  a.m. 

Victoria  College  and  bachelor  of  com- 
merce group  (excluding  those  who  have 
chosen  to  graduate  with  their  colleges  and 
students  from  Erindale  College);  honorary 
graduand  Isadore  Sharp  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 


Wednesday,  June  1 5 

Erindale  College;  honorary  graduand 
Ignat  Kaneff  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  16 

Faculty  of  Medicine;  honorary  graduand 
Jean  Augustine  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 

Friday,  June  17 

Faculties  of  Law  and  Education;  honorary 
graduand  Claire  L’Heureux-Dube  will 
address  Convocation.  10  a.m. 

Faculties  of  Forestry,  Education,  Music 
and  School  of  Architecture  8c  Landscape 
Architecture;  honorary  graduands 
Raymond  Moriyama  and  Teresa  Stratas 
will  address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  20 

New  and  Woodsworth  Colleges;  honorary 
graduands  Bernard  Shapiro  and  Harold 
Shapiro  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 


Deadlines 


Issue  of  June  27,  for  events  taking  place 
June  27  to  July  25:  Monday,  June  13. 

Issue  of  July  25,  for  events  taking  place 
July  25  to  Aug.  22:  MONDAY,  JULY  11. 


TORONTO  CRYOBIOLOGY  CENTRE  INC. 

Requires  healthy  young  men  between  1 8 to  39  years 
of  age  to  participate  in  its  program  on  sperm  cryo- 
preservation  and  donor  insemination. 

Confidentiality  is  ensured  and  accepted  donors  will 
be  recompensed  for  their  time. 

If  interested,  please  call  972-7470 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 

in  the  University  of  Toronto 


REGISTRAR 

Victoria  University,  a federated  university  within  the  University 
of  Toronto  (enrolment:  3000  students  in  an  Arts  and  Science 
College  and  250  students  in  a United  Church  of  Canada 
Theological  College)  seeks  candidates  for  the  senior  admin- 
istrative position  of  Registrar,  to  take  effect  beginning  July  1 , 
1995.  Candidates  should  have  university  experience  in  ad- 
ministration and  student  services  and  the  ability  to  form  good 
working  relationships  with  students,  teaching  staff  and  ad- 
ministration. Application,  accompanied  by  a curriculum  vitae 
and  the  name  and  address  of  at  least  three  referees  should  reach 
the  Search  for  Registrar  Committee,  room  NFH  120,  Victoria 
University,  73  Queen’s  Park  Cresent,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
1K7  (fax  416-585-4459)  not  later  than  July  15, 1994.  A more 
detailed  description  of  the  position  is  available  upon  request 
from  the  Office  of  the  President  (416-585-4511). 

Victoria  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Canadian  immigration  regulations  priority  will 
be  given  to  Canadian  citizens  and  permanet  residents. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

MINI-UNIVERSITY 


A unique  and  fun  filled  "hands  on" 
learning  experience 
for  students  In  grades  5,  69  79  and  8 

Limited  spade  is  still  available 
July  4-15 
July  1 B - 29 
August  2 - 1 2 

Featuring:  Activities  in  French,  Music,  Education, 
Law,  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Science  Outreach,  Multisport  and  Swimming 

PLEASE  ESQUIRE  ABOUT  OUR 
SPECIAL  STAFF  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
FOR  FRENCH,  MUSIC  ANI)  EDUCATION 
(MODULE  A COMPONENT) 


CALL  978-3436  FDR  DETAILS 
AND  A FREE  BROCHURE 
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Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine 
Library  Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 

♦ 

Robarts 

Library 

Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 

♦ 

Thomas 
Fisher 
Rare  Book 
Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

♦ 

V.W.  Bladen 
Library 
Scarborough 
College 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

♦ 

Erindale 

College 

Library 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
(After  June  30-  4:30 p.  m.) 
Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 


CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


West  Annex.  15  minutes  walk  U of  T. 
Subway  3 minutes.  August  1/September 
1 , 1 994  to  July  31 , 1 995.  Close  to  schools, 
stores,  parks.  Victorian  townhouse,  fur- 
nished and  equipped.  Open-plan  dining/liv- 
ing area,  fireplace,  two  bedrooms,  two  stud- 
ies, two  bathrooms,  garden,  deck,  private 
parking.  $1,425  + utilities.  Phone:  588- 
3388. 

Admiral  Road.  Furnished,  spacious,  1 plus 
bedroom,  lower-level  apartment.  Own  en- 
trance, fireplace,  dining  area,  quiet,  close  to 
U of  T,  parking  available,  4 appliances. 
$835/month  inclusive.  July  1.  822-4015 
days. 

Short-term,  6 months.  Furnished  house: 

2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  den,  designer 
kitchen,  five  appliances,  parking.  Quiet  cul- 
de-sac,  ravine,  TTC,  close  downtown.  No 
pets,  non-smokers.  Available  October  (dates 
negotiable).  755-0540. 

Great  sabbatical  house,  fully  furnished, 
all  the  amenities,  ten-minute  walk  to  cam- 
pus. September  1, 1994  for  nine  to  twelve 
months  (your  choice).  Four  bedrooms,  fam- 
ily room,  modern  kitchen  and  baths  (two), 
six  appliances,  living-  and  dining-rooms, 
piano,  lovely  fenced  garden,  two  decks, 
parking.  Terrific  neighbourhood  — quiet 
street,  lots  of  restaurants  nearby. 
$1 ,900/month  + utilities.  Phone  (416)  531- 
5525  or  (905)  828-3962. 

Comfortable,  spacious,  elegantly  furnished 
condominium  penthouse.  Set  in  lovely 
grounds.  Opposite  Forest  Hill  Park.  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths  en  suite.  Balcony.  6 appli- 
ances. Pool.  Parking.  Super  central  location. 
15  minutes  to  U of  T.  $1,475  inclusive. 
One  year.  787-8464. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Beautifully  furnished  4- 
bedroom  detached  home.  Large  kitchen 
with  eating  area,  large  family  room,  two 
full  bathrooms,  study,  central  air.  Garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  Available  September 
1994.  $1 ,900  + partial  utilities.  783-2239. 

June  25  — September  5.  College/ 
Rusholme.  Large  2-bedroom  apartment  in 
private  house.  On  quiet  tree-lined  street. 
Piano,  fireplace,  fully  furnished,  all  appli- 
ances, enormous  backyard.  $900  per 
month.  534-1956. 

Sabbatical  rental.  August  1994  — June 
1995  flexible.  Willowdale.  4 bedrooms,  3 
bathrooms,  new  appliances,  wood  deck, 
huge  lot.  Furnished  or  unfurnished.  Close 
to  subway.  $1 ,400/month.  Call  Rob  or 
Cheryl,  226-4148  (home),  978-4642 
(office). 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  two-bedroom 
bungalow  near  Bloor  and  Royal  York.  10 
minutes’  walk  to  Royal  York  subway  station 
or  5 minutes  by  bus  to  Old  Mill  subway  sta- 
tion. Central  air  conditioning.  Available 
August  1 or  slightly  earlier  for  11-12 
months.  Non-smokers,  no  pets.  $1,000 
plus  utilities.  978-5057  (day)  or  239-2651 
(evening). 


10-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  5-bedroom  brick 
house,  recently  renovated  and  decorated, 
fenced  yard,  on  subway  line.  Large  bright 
rooms,  perfect  family  home.  $1,800+  or 
$2,000  all  inclusive.  Availability  flexible. 
Call  Alan,  (416)  588-5697. 

North  York/Sheppard  area.  4-bedroom 
home,  furnished,  quiet  neighbourhood,  all 
appliances,  garden,  finished  basement,  two- 
car  driveway,  close  to  TTC.  No  pets/non- 
smoker(s).  September  1 994  — April  1 995. 
$1, 100/month  plus  utilities.  (416)  494- 
1099. 

Baby  Point  Road  — 4 bedrooms,  den, 
study,  large  kitchen,  separate  dining-room, 
living-room,  fireplace,  7 appliances,  double 
garage,  near  subway.  $1,400  + utilities. 
Available  July  1.  762-9821. 

Furnished,  air-conditioned,  one-bedroom 
apartment  with  two  cats  to  sublet  between 
July  27  and  September  26.  Walk  to 
University.  Dishwasher,  sauna,  pool,  park- 
ing. Seek  responsible  employed  non-smok- 
er with  references.  $1 ,300/month,  first/last. 
(416)  961-0820. 

Cheery  basement  apartment.  Refrigerator, 
stove;  private  bathroom.  Lots  of  closet 
space.  Separate  entrance.  Steps  to 
Ossington  subway,  Bloor.  Utilities,  cable, 
laundry  included  in  $425.  Possible  to  reduce 
rent  for  babysitting.  No  smoking/pets. 
Available  July  1 . 531  -4234,  leave  message. 

Birchmount/Danforth  Rd.  Extra  large  mod- 
ern basement  apartment  for  single  in  quiet 
home;  separate  kitchen/lots  of 
storage/semi-furnished/big,  bright,  super! 
$500  utilities,  laundry,  cable,  parking.  269- 
0949  evenings  or  message. 

McCaul  and  College.  Furnished  room,  top 
floor  of  a house.  Ideal  for  summer  student. 
Prefer  female,  no  smoking.  Private  kitchen, 
semi-private  bathroom.  Very  clean  and 
quiet.  $500  inclusive.  Call  595-5468. 

Riverdale.  Charming  three-bedroomed 
house.  Near  Park,  TTC,  schools,  shops. 
Eat-in  kitchen.  Deck  and  garden.  Air  con- 
ditioner. Four  appliances.  Unfurnished. 
Quiet  cul-de-sac.  $1,300.  Available  mid  to 
late  August.  Evenings  (416)  929-3653;  days 
(905)  513-6421. 

Davisville  subway.  2-storey,  4-bedroom 
house,  spotless,  2 bathrooms,  modern 
kitchen,  5 appliances,  central  air,  parking. 
No  pets.  References.  Available  after  August 
18.  $1 ,575/month  + utilities.  Ph.  (416)  978- 
5745  days;  (416)  785-8652  evenings  and 
weekends. 

Annex.  Furnished  1 -bedroom,  upper  floors 
1890s  house.  Ideal  for  single  academic. 
August/September  1994  to  June/July  1995. 
$1 ,250/month.  925-4293. 

Sabbatical.  Furnished  Victorian  one-bed- 
room. August  1994  — May  1995.  Garden, 
fireplace.  Quiet  neighbourhood,  walking 
distance  U of  T and  Queen  St.  W.  Cat  in  res- 
idence. No  smokers.  $1 ,000/month.  340- 
1031. 

Summer  sublet.  July  & August.  Furnished, 
3-bedroom  house  with  garage,  backyard 
in  quiet  Etobicoke  neighbourhood.  Short 


walk  to  lake.  $845  per  month  + utilities. 
Contact:  978-4803. 

Steps  to  campus,  Robarts  Library.  Totally 
renovated  Victorian  house.  One-bedroom 
basement  apartment,  fully  furnished,  in- 
cluding cable  TV,  utilities,  $500/month. 
Immediate  orTBA.  971-6094. 


Accommodation 
Ren  ivies  Required 


Visiting  scientist  w/family  looking  for 
house  (sabbatical  preferred)  from 
September  1 . We  are  non-smoking  home- 
owners  with  housekeeping/pet  experience 
in  Toronto.  We  can  provide  excellent  care 
of  your  house.  References.  $1,000  max. 
(416)  787-5523,  (416)  978-0742. 

Looking  for  a 3+  bedroom  home  or  con- 
dominium for  July,  August  and,  preferably, 
September.  Central/North  Toronto  (limits: 
Rosedale  to  York  Mills/Bayview  to  Bathurst). 
Call  Nadia,  325-0454  days,  481-9745  6:00 
p.m.  — 9:00  p.m. 

Host  families  wanted  to  provide  room  & 
board  to  Japanese  students  of  English. 
High  school  students.  July  26 — August  23 
(4  weeks).  Honorarium  $85/week.  City  of 
Toronto  or  near  subway.  Jack,  925-7930. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Media/arts  prof,  seeks  roommate. 

Downtown,  fab,  2-bedroom,  2-bath  condo, 
A/C,  walk-out  patio,  pool,  security.  $550. 
Catch:  prefer  quiet,  pro-feminist,  profes- 
sional, no  addictions,  neuroses  well  under 
control.  Mid-July,  flexible.  596-8152. 

Professional,  non-smoking  female  want- 
ed to  share  spacious  and  clean  2-bedroom 
apartment.  Laundry  en  suite,  dishwash- 
er/microwave. Very  close  to  Bloor  subway. 
$495/month  inclusive.  Available  end  of 
August  (negotiable).  516-1938.  Ask  for 
A-K. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Brittany,  17C.  manoir.  Beautiful,  secluded, 
20  min.  beaches,  5 min.  town.  Main:  3- 
bedroms,  dining-room,  music  room,  2 bath- 
rooms. Wing:  self-contained  apartment. 
Photos  available.  Summer  $5, 000/month 
(two-week  minimum).  Also  sabbatical. 
(416)  694-9295. 

Porte  de  Paris.  For  rent,  nicely  renovated 
well-furnished  one-bedroom  apartment. 
Minutes  to  Levallois  subway  sation.  Ten 
minutes  to  Gare  St.  Lazare.  One  month 
minimum  stay.  FF  5,500.  Call  Quebec  City: 
Nemni  (418)  522-5477. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  Elegant  fifth-floor 
apartment,  high  ceilings,  two  bedrooms, 
living-room,  kitchen,  bathroom,  entrance 
hall.  Furnished  with  antiques,  fully  equipped, 
non-smokers.  Avenida  Belgrano  central  lo- 
cation, steps  to  Obelisko  and  Colon  Opera. 
Photos.  $1,800  monthly,  utilities  included. 
(416)  252-3960,  fax  (416)  503-4580. 


London,  England.  Large,  quiet  studio  apart- 
ment close  to  City  centre.  Parking,  laundry, 
available  from  mid  August.  $550  plus  util- 
ities. (613)  226-4138,  leave  message. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties 
For  Saee 


Spacious  three-storey  house  in  the 

“Republic  of  Rathnally”  within  walking  dis- 
tance to  Brown  and  Cottingham  public 
schools,  community  centre,  Avenue  Road 
bus,  Dupont  subway  station  and  University. 
For  information  please  call  Gail  Corbett, 
488-7000. 


Miscellany 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  2,500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  533-1933. 

Mount  ’n  Seal.  Shrink-wrap  picture  fram- 
ing. Attractive  and  affordable.  Call  423- 
9975  for  locations. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  douple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  Fora  consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

Stress,  depression,  relationship  problems. 

Experienced  counselling  for  individuals  and 
couples.  Excellent  coverage  through  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (near  Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  naturally  effects  a re- 
laxation response.  Enjoy  a quiet  retreat 
from  the  stress  of  daily  life.  The  experi- 
ence will  rest  and  refresh  your  body  and 
mind.  Bloor/St.  George  location.  By  ap- 
pointment. Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T.  787-1070. 

MGB 1967  Roadster.  British  racing  green, 
all  documents,  runs  well.  Good  summer 
car.  $4,000.  Call  Karin  & Peeter  at  694- 
7709  for  details. 

Robarts  Library,  parking  space  available 
July  1.  $60/month.  971-6094. 
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PhD  Orals 


For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies , please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  offce  at  978-5258 
for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program 
CGAT  is  a component  of  the 
International  Human  Genome  Project 
and  has  as  its  objective  the  analysis  of 
the  human  and  other  selected  genomes 
including  the  development  of  related 
technologies  and  informatics  and  the 
study  of  corresponding  medical,  social, 
ethical  and  legal  issues.  Applications 
will  be  accepted  from  individuals  or 
groups  from  academic  or  industrial 
institutions  proposing  to  undertake 
research  projects  clearly  relevant  to  the 
objectives  of  the  CGAT  program. 
Collaborative  proposals  are  encouraged. 
Research  grants  will  be  provided  for 
operating  costs  including  travel  for  one 
to  three  years  and  may  be  renewed. 
Major  equipment  may  be  requested  up 
to  $100,000.  For  items  over  this 
amount,  CGAT  expects  to  share  costs 
with  the  host  institution  or  other 
agencies.  Career  development  grants  are 
available  to  new  investigators  or  those 
new  to  genomic-related  research. 
Application  for  research  and  career 
development  support  is  by  letter  of 
intent  with  full  application  by  invita- 
tion. The  usual  University  application 
and  signature  requirements  apply. 
Conferences,  workshops,  symposia  will 
be  supported  where  the  event  is  to  be 
held  in  Canada.  Travel  grants  will  be 
available  for  attendance  at  scientific 
meetings  related  to  human  genome. 
Deadline  (research  and  career  develop- 
ment only)  is  July  1;  for  conferences, 
travel  grants,  any  time 

Deafness  Research  Foundation  (US) 
The  foundation  supports  research  directed 
to  any  aspect  of  the  ear;  that  is,  investiga- 
tion of  function,  physiology,  biochem- 
istry, genetics,  anatomy  or  pathology. 
The  current  policy  favours  grants  to 
new  investigators,  “seed”  money  support 
for  studies  in  generally  unexplored  areas 
of  research;  however,  support  is  also 
available  for  new  research  by  established 
investigators.  An  overhead  component 
of  10  percent  of  direct  costs  is  permitted 
and  investigators  are  reminded  to 
include  the  full  percentage  in  their 
budget  allocations.  Deadline  is  July  15. 

Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation 
The  foundation  has  announced  a request 
for  proposal,  Viral  8c  Immunological 
Pathogenesis  of  HIV  Infection  in 
Infants  8c  Children.  Application  is  by 
letter  of  intent  with  invited  full  applica- 
tion. The  usual  signature  requirements 
and  application  procedures  apply.  The 
letter  of  intent  cover  sheet  is  available 
from  UTRS.  Deadline  is  June  28. 

Spinal  Cord  Research  Foundation 
The  foundation  supports  basic  medical 
research  and  provides  grants  for  projects 
that  deal  with  clinical,  psychosocial  or 
technological  research  of  importance  to 
persons  with  spinal  cord  injury  or 
dysfunction.  Funding  is  also  available 
for  post-doctoral  fellowships,  confer- 
ences and  symposia  and  the  design  and 
development  of  new  and  improved 
rehabilitiative  and  assistive  devices. 
Deadline  is  July  1. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Council  of  Canada 
The  Canada  Gold  Medal  for  Science  £s? 
Engineering  is  awarded  to  an  individual 
in  recognition  of  sustained  and  out- 


standing contributions  to  Canadian 
research  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
engineering.  The  accomplishments  for 
which  the  award  is  given  must  have 
been  carried  out  in  Canada  and 
achieved  over  a substantial  period  of 
time.  Persons  from  any  sector  (academ- 
ic, business  and  industry  or  govern- 
ment) are  eligible.  Candidates  may  be 
nominated  by  any  Canadian  citizen. 
Nominations  must  include:  an  up-to- 
date  c.v.  for  the  nominee;  a comprehen- 
sive summary  of  achievement  of  no 
more  than  2,000  words  that  describes 
the  nature  of  the  achievement  and  the 
extent  of  its  significance,  benefit  and 
impact  and  the  role  of  the  nominee  in 
bringing  about  the  achievement,  names 
and  addresses  of  five  to  seven  persons 
who  could  be  contacted  by  NSERC  as 
referees  for  assessing  the  nominee’s 
suitability  for  the  award.  Deadline  is 
September  1. 

Ministry  of  Education  8c  Training 
The  university  research  incentive  fund  is 
designed  to  increase  the  research  capacity 
and  expertise  of  Ontario  universities 
and  to  strengthen  partnerships  between 
the  universities  and  industry.  The 
program  will  match,  dollar-for-dollar, 
eligible  investments  by  the  private 
sector  in  contractual  university-based 
research.  Researchers  interested  in 
applying  for  a URIF  award  are  encour- 
aged to  contact  UTRS  (978-7040)  for 
applications  and  information  regarding 
guidelines  and  procedures.  The  next 
two  URIF  deadline  dates  for  receipt  of 
applications  at  the  ministry  are  June  30 
and  July  29.  The  internal  deadline  dates 
for  receipt  of  applications  at  UTRS  are 
June  23  and  July  22. 

Networks  of  Centres  of 
Excellence 

The federal  government  has  announced 
t48  million  in funding  for  a new  net- 
works of  centres  of  excellence  competi- 
tion. Letters  of  intent  are  being  solicit- 
ed for  new  networks  in  five  target  areas: 
advanced  technologies  (materials, 
software  engineering);  environment; 
health  research;  technology-based 
learning;  and  trade,  competitiveness  and 
sustainability.  The  goal  of  the  program 
is  to  mobilize  Canada’s  research  talent 
in  the  academic,  private  and  public 
sectors  and  apply  it  to  the  task  of 
developing  the  economy  and  improving 
the  quality  of  life  of  Canadians.  The 
selection  criteria  used  to  evaluate  the 
proposals  will  be  the  following  five 
factors:  excellence  of  the  research 
program,  highly  qualified  personnel, 
networking  and  partnerships,  knowl- 
edge exchange  and  technology  exploita- 
tion and  network  management.  The 
letters  of  intent  must  be  developed  in 
collaboration  with  all  relevant  stake- 
holders. Proponents  must  indicate 
clearly  how  the  network  research  pro- 
grams will  integrate  industry,  university 
and  government  priorities.  Interested 
researchers  are  encouraged  to  contact 
UTRS  (978-7040)  for  information 
packages  and  guidelines.  Letters  of 
intent  (plus  15  copies)  must  be  received 
at  the  NCE  office  in  Ottawa  by 
September  1.  Prior  to  submission,  they 
must  be  approved  by  the  vice-president 
(research  and  international  relations). 

National  Science  Foundation 
The  Science  & Technology  Information 
System  (STIS)  is  an  electronic  dissemina- 
tion system  that  provides  fast,  easy 
access  to  National  Science  Foundation 


(NSF)  publications.  The  service  is 
available  24  hours  a day,  except  for  brief 
weekly  maintenance  periods. 
Publications  currently  available  are:  the 
NSF  Bulletin,  program  announcements, 
general  publications  and  reports,  press 
releases,  other  NSF  news  items,  NSF 
organizational  and  alphabetical  phone 
directories,  NSF  vacancy  announce- 
ments, award  abstracts  (1989-now). 
Access  methods  include:  electronic 
documents  via  e-mail;  anonymous  FTP; 
online  STIS;  direct  e-mail;  Internet 
Gopher  and  WAIS.  An  Information  • 
sheet  is  available  through  UTRS. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
June  14 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Fund  — 
research  grants 
June  15 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing 
Foundation  — graduate  scholarships 
Canadian  Nurses  Foundation  — 
research  grants 

National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  8c  Depression  - — estab- 
lished scientists  award  (letter  of  intent) 
Whitaker  Foundation  — full 
application 
June  17 

NSERC  — E.W.R.  Steacie  memorial 
fellowships  (UTRS  deadline) 

June  23 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  8c 
Training  — URIF  (at  UTRS) 

June  28 

Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation  — 
request  for  proposal 
June  29 

Canada  Council  — Killam  fellow- 
ships, memorial  prize 
SSHRC — integration  of  persons 
with  disabilities;  aid  to  international 
congresses  in  Canada;  aid  to  occasional 
scholarly  conferences;  travel  grants  for 
international  representation 
June  30 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 

— research  grants 
July  1 

Alzheimer’s  Association  Inc.  (US)  — 
pilot  research  grants 
Canadian  Genome  Analysis  8c 
Technology  Program  — stage  1 letter 
of  intent 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — fellowships 
W.T.  Grant  Foundation  — nomina- 
tions (at  UTRS) 

International  Union  Against  Cancer 

— cancer  study  grants 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — Great  Lakes 
conservation  program 
Rockefeller  Foundation  — women’s 
status  and  fertility  research  grants 
Spinal  Cord  Research 
Foundation/Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  — research  proposals 
JULY2 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association  — student  research  grants 
July  15 

American  Paralysis  Association  — 
research  grants 

Deafness  Research  Foundation  (US) 

— new  research  grants 
July  18 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association  — new  investigators  re- 
search grants 
July  22 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  8c 
Training  — URIF  (at  UTRS) 

July  31 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  (NHRDP) 

— post-doctoral  fellowships,  national 
health  research  scholarships,  national 
health  scientists,  visiting  scientists 


Thursday,  June  1 6 

Mohamed  Ferahi, 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  “On  the  Effect  of 
Residual  Stresses  upon  the  Fatigue 
Behaviour  of  Advanced  Airframe 
Alloys.”  Prof.  S.A.  Meguid. 

Ronald  Wallace, 

Centre  for  the  Study  of  Religion, 
“Inter-Faith  Dialogue  as  a Method 
for  the  Academic  Study  of 
Religion.”  Prof.  W.G.  Oxtoby. 

Friday,  June  17 
Laura  Martin, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  &.  Applied 
Chemistry,  “Reactive  Extrusion  of 
Poly(Ethylene  Terephthalate) 
Blends  for  Polymer  Waste 
Recovery.”  Prof.  S.T.  Bailee. 

Mark  Helm  Reuter, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Plotinus  on  the  Role  of  Nous  in 
Self-Knowledge.”  Prof.  J.M.  Rist. 

Lori  Lynn  Williamson, 
Department  of  History, 
“Vicegerent  of  God:  The  Public 
Crusades  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
1822-1904.”  Prof.  A.  Robson. 

Monday,  June  20 
Judith  Irene  Oakes, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
“The  Honourable  Members: 
Parliamentary  Careers  in  Canada, 
1958-1993.” 

Prof.  L.  LeDuc. 

Tuesday,  June  21 
Barbara  Natalie  Clow, 
Department  of  History, 

“The  Problem  of  Cancer: 
Negotiating  Disease  in  Ontario, 
1925-1945.”  Prof.  M.  Bliss. 

Friday,  June  24 
Timothy  William  Burns, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
“Piety  and  Politics:  A Study  of 
Thucydides.”  Prof.  C.  Orwin. 

Gary  Mak,  Department  of  Physics, 
“Femtosecond  Infrared  Pulse 
Generation  Using  Optical 
Parametric  Techniques  and 
Application  to  Time-Resolved 
Spectroscopy  of  Germanium.” 
Prof.  H.M.  van  Driel. 


Robert  Ian  Thompson, 
Department  of  Physics,  “Four- 
Wave  Sum  Mixing  with  Induced 
Transparency  in  Atomic 
Hydrogen.”  Prof.  B.P.  Stoicheff. 

Catherine  Anna  Bertrand  Toline, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Morphometric  and  Genetic 
Differentiation  of  the  Northern 
Redbelly  Dace:  Investigating 
Microevolutionary  Processes.” 
Prof.  A.J.  Baker. 

Kai  Cheung  Wong, 
Department  of  Electrical  &. 
Computer  Engineering,  “Discrete- 
Event  Control  Architecture: 

An  Algebraic  Approach.” 
Prof.  W.M.  Wonham. 

Monday,  June  27 
Janet  Chappell, 
Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  “Human  Milk  Lipids: 
Analysis,  Determinants  and 
Subsequent  Feeding  of  the 
Premature  Infant.” 

Prof.  S.H.  Zlotkin. 

Barbara  Guillet  Ronson, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Towards  an  Understanding  of 
Early  Childhood  Sleep  Problems: 
An  Integration  of 
Research  Literature  and  Parent 
and  Caregivers  Perspectives.” 
Prof.  R.G.  Ragsdale. 

Marc  Remi  Roussel, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 

“A  Rigorous  Approach  to  Steady- 
State  Kinetics  Applied  to  Simple 
Enzyme  Mechanisms.” 

Prof.  S.  Fraser. 

Soheil  Seyfaie, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “On  Thermodynamic 
Stability  Theory  and  Fluctuations.” 
Prof.  J.M.  Shaw. 

Tuesday,  June  28 
Paula  Judith  Stanovich, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Teachers’  Sense  of  Efficacy, 
Beliefs  about  Practice  and 
Teaching  Behaviours  as  Predictors 
of  Effective  Inclusion  of 
Exceptional  and  At-Risk  Pupils.” 
Prof.  A.  Jordan. 
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The  Concordia  Reports 


On  August  24, 1992,  Valery  Fabrikant  went  on  a shooting  rampage  at  Concordia  University  in  Montreal 
where  he  taught.  He  killed  four  people,  injured  others  and  left  the  university  community  in  a state  of  shock.  In 
September  1993  Concordia  appointed  an  independent  committee  of  inquiry  to  examine  the  policies,  practices  and  procedures 
used  by  Concordia  and  other  universities  to  maintain  standards  of  academic  and  scientific  integrity.  The  three-person  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  Professor  Harry  Arthurs,  former  president  of  York  University.  In  November  1993  Concordia  appointed 
Dr.  John  Scott  Cowan,  an  Ottawa-based  consultant  in  the  training  of  university  administrators,  to  perform  an  administra- 
tive review  and  examine  Fabrikant’s  employment  history.  The  articles  on  this  page  consist  of  excerpts  from  the  two  reports. 

Arthurs:  The  Dangers  of 
Production-Driven  Research 


Research,  especially  in  the  physical  sciences 

and  engineering,  has  become  both  highly  specialized 
and  very  expensive.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct  such  re- 
search without  considerable  funding  for  staff,  equipment,  in- 
frastructure and  materials.  However,  access  to  such  funding,  in 
a highly  competitive  environment,  depends  upon  a demonstrated 
capacity  to  “produce”  results. 

“Production,”  as  the  past  experience  of  the  automotive  industry 
demonstrates,  can  come  to  be  measured  primarily  in  terms  of 
the  quantity  of  units  of  output,  rather  than  their  quality,  and 
to  be  maximized  for  its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  the  exter- 
nalities — the  social,  economic,  cultural  and  environmental  con- 
sequences — which  it  generates.  The  analogy  may  be  strained, 
but  the  implication  is  apt:  too  often  university  honours,  research 
grants  and  industrial  contracts  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
numbers  of  publications,  rather  than  on  their  quality  and 
significance. 

Obviously,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  work  of  all  prolific 
scholars  — including  those  at  Concordia  — is  without  signif- 
icance or  merit.  We  mean  to  suggest  only  there  are  strong 
pressures  to  be  prolific,  that  those  pressures  may  in  turn  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  strategies  for  being  as  prolific  as  possible,  and 
that  some  of  these  strategies  may  promote  undesirable  behaviour. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  ambiguities  and  contradic- 
tions in  public  policies  used  to  stimulate  research  within  the  uni- 
versities, and  to  promote  cooperation  amongst  universities,  in- 
dustry and  government.  It  is  critically  important  for  Canada  that 
research  of  both  types  should  flourish.  However,  it  would 
appear  that  in  some  respects  insufficient  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  modalities  of  cooperative  research  which 
crosses  sectoral  boundaries. 

For  example,  our  investigation  revealed  undesirable  practices 
which  resulted  directly  from  a federal  policy,  adopted  in  the  late 
1970s,  of  giving  priority  to  private  sector  suppliers  of  research 
services.  Whatever  its  merits,  this  policy  in  effect  treated  uni- 
versity researchers  only  as  contractors  of  last  resort  and  forced 
them  to  compete  by  incorporating  private  companies  through 
which  they  could  hold  themselves  out  as  private  sector  bidders. 
This  was  apparently  done  with  the  acquiescence  of  government 
officials,  and  sometimes  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  their 
university,  but  the  effect  was  to  promote  schizophrenic  attitudes 
— and  conflicts  of  interest  — amongst  some  academic 
researchers. 


The  need  [to  legitimate  entrepreneurial  activities] 

is  important  for  many  reasons.  First,  the  “benefits”  generated 
by  entrepreneurial  or  contract  research  sometimes  include  non- 
trivial amounts  of  personal  remuneration  for  the  principal  re- 
searcher and  others.  This  creates  financial  distinctions  within 
the  professoriate  which  derive  not  from  academic  merit  or  se- 
niority but  from  successful  entrepreneurship.  Plausible  justifi- 
cation for  these  distinctions  is  necessary  in  order  to  forestall  col- 
legial resentment  and  to  fend  off  demands  for  regulation. 

Second,  externally  generated  benefits  which  help  a researcher 
to  enhance  his  or  her  purely  academic  research  record  also  produce 
a multiplier  effect  in  the  form  of  promotions  in  rank,  academ- 
ic honours  and  invitations  to  conferences.  These  additional 
rewards,  incidentally,  make  the  researcher  a more  credible 


bidder  for  further  external  contracts  as  well  as  for  funding  from 
government  and  the  granting  councils. 

Third,  since  time  and  energy  are  always  finite  commodities, 
the  researcher  is  driven  to  make  a series  of  difficult  choices: 
should  she  or  he  invest  personal  time  and  energy  in  an  academic 
project  or  in  an  external  contract?  ... 

Ideally,  scholars  should  limit 

THEIR  OUTSIDE  PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  TO  CONSULTING 

Fourth,  if  individuals  and  institutions  fail  to  adopt  a critical 
perspective  on  their  activities,  there  is  a risk  that  the  careers  and 
characters  of  those  who  live  within  a production-driven  research 
culture  may  be  subtly  transformed.  Excellent  scholars,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  transmuted  into  excellent  research  managers. 
They  can  become  preoccupied  with  maintaining  a high-volume 
research  production  facility  and  its  personnel,  generating  and 
managing  its  cash-flow,  and  balancing  several  rather'different, 
sometimes  competing,  value  systems,  intellectual  priorities, 
personnel  and  accounting  practices,  and  lifestyles  ... 

Finally,  there  is  a risk  that  a production-driven  research  cul- 
ture will  tempt  people  to  engage  not  only  in  undesirable  modal- 
ities of  research  but  in  actual  falsification  and  fraud  ... 

Misappropriation  of  credit  for  work  done  and  unwarranted 
claims  of  authorship  may  also  result  more  frequently  in  the  con- 
text of  a production-oriented  research  culture...  By  inflating  his 


Valery  Fabrikant  spent  almost  13  years  at 
Concordia  University.  During  that  time  he  made 
many  people  unhappy,  including,  it  would  appear, 
himself.  Viewed  from  a distance,  the  university  handled  him  in 
very  much  the  same  way  most  Canadian  universities  are  inclined 
to  handle  faculty  who  exhibit  disruptive  behaviour  patterns, 
which  is  to  say  that  they  treated  him  far  too  benignly  on  the 
behavioural  issues,  and  somewhat  too  harshly  on  the  academic 
issues.  There  are  good  reasons  why  this  normally  happens. 

First,  one  must  understand  that  the  majority  of  academics  who 
become  academic  administrators  do  not  like  administration  it- 
self, do  not  think  of  themselves  as  administrators,  have  no  train- 
ing for  their  administrative  roles  other  than  popular  television 
shows  and  modest  on-the-job  exposure,  and  are  accustomed  to 
work  in  a milieu  where  the  exercise  of  authority  is  considered 
in  bad  taste.  Indeed,  most  expect  to  return  to  the  ranks  of 
working  faculty  after  a brief  sojourn  in  administration,  and  all 
are  steeped  in  the  important  university  traditions  of  academic 
freedom,  pluralism,  tolerance  of  eccentricity  and  reliance  on  self- 
direction  for  setting  tasks.  Giving  an  order,  even  a reasonable 
one,  is  anathema  to  many.  When  faced  with  the  challenge  of 


or  her  record  of  authorship,  the  research  manager  enhances  the 
chances  of  attracting  further  grants  or  contracts.  Such  grants  or 
contracts  also  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  research  team,  whose 
vulnerable  members  — students,  junior  researchers,  contractual 
personnel  — are  subtly  or  unsubdy  coerced  into  agreeing  to  add 
the  manager’s  name  as  an  author  or  co-author  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  any  intellectual  contribution  sufficient  to  justify  a 
claim  of  authorship... 

The  issue  of  production-driven  research  is  a challenge  not  just 
for  Concordia,  but  for  the  entire  Canadian  research  commu- 
nity. And  it  is  not  a challenge  which  will  be  met  merely  by  pro- 
nouncing statements  of  principle  or  enacting  codes  of  con- 
duct. Nothing  less  than  a change  in  the  culture  and  context  of 
research  will  suffice.  Public  and  private  sector  providers  of  re- 
search funds  must  reexamine  the  underlying  assumptions  and 
visible  consequences  of  their  funding  strategies.  Collegial  and 
administrative  committees  concerned  with  resource  allocation, 
hiring,  promotion,  tenure,  merit  pay  and  honours  must  revis- 
it the  premises  upon  which  they  assess  and  reward  scholarly 
accomplishment.  Academic  unions  must  reconsider  their  will- 
ingness to  defend  professorial  autonomy  when  it  is  used  not  to 
advance  academic  freedom  but  rather  for  self-aggrandizement. 


Ideally,  university  scholars  should  limit  their  “out- 
side  professional  activities”  to  consulting.  This  would  ensure  that 
research  — whether  academic  or  contractual  — will  always  be 
conducted  within  the  university  context,  and  in  a manner  con- 
sistent with  its  norms,  including  high  standards,  openness  and 
honesty,  accessibility  to  peer  review,  and  respect  for  human  and 
animal  subjects.  In  the  case  of  contract  research,  where  re- 
searchers may  be  under  pressure  to  violate  these  norms,  the  uni- 
versity itself — rather  than  the  individual  researcher  — ought 
to  be  party  to  any  contractual  arrangements. 

This  will  not  only  help  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  research, 
and  to  insulate  the  researcher  from  any  pressures  which  might 
exist  within  the  contractual  setting,  but  it  will  also  protect  im- 
portant institutional  interests.  The  university  will  be  able  to 
vouch  for  the  quality  of  the  research;  it  will  be  able  to  ensure 
that  its  own  rules  and  procedures  are  adhered  to;  it  will  be  able 
to  secure  adequate  compensation  for  the  use  of  its  facilities  and 
personnel  (including  the  researcher),  and  to  recover  its  overhead 
costs.  Further,  if  the  university  is  the  contracting  party,  it  will 
be  able  to  gain  greater  access  to  government  funds,  program 
accreditation  and  other  rewards  which  are  contingent  on  the 
institution’s  research  productivity  and  reputation. 


a “bad”  colleague,  whose  behaviour  is  disruptive,  threatening  or 
merely  unethical,  they  do  not  in  general  know  what  their  pow- 
ers are  and  are  massively  risk-averse  when  it  comes  to  exercis- 
ing those  powers,  even  when  they  are  aware  of  them. 

— -i>  e »r—  — 

Universities,  along  with  hospitals  and  the  military, 

are  perhaps  the  last  institutions  in  Canadian  society  to  have  true 
formal  class  structures.  In  the  military,  there  are  officers  and  there 
are  other  ranks.  In  the  hospitals,  there  are  physicians  and  all  oth- 
ers. The  university  equivalent  is  professors  and  all  others.  While 
there  is  recent  evidence  of  some  increasing  sensitivity,  be- 
haviour by  professors  which  would  never  have  been  tolerated  if 
it  had  been  directed  towards  colleagues  has  been  tolerated 
when  directed  towards  students  and  particularly  towards  sup- 
port staff.  This  means  that  behavioural  problems  must  cross  a 
rather  high  threshold  to  trigger  any  real  institutional  awareness.... 

It  is  regrettable  but  true  that  in  most  institutions  the  answer 
to  the  question,  “How  much  harassment  is  allowed?”  must 
begin  with  the  question,  “Who  is  being  harassed  and  by  whom?” 


Cowan:  Administrators 
Dislike  Administration 
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